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NOTES ON JAINA ART. 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


This paper forms a contribution to our knowledge of Jain painting and minor arts, concerning which nothing 
has yet been published except the valuable Minzaturen zum _/Jinacartta (Miniatures illustrating the Lives of the 
Jinas) published by Dr. Hiittemann in the “Baessler Archiv” for last year (Band II, heft 2, 1913). The 
paintings are not only very important for the student of Jain iconography and archeology, and as illustrating 
costume, manners and customs, but are of equal or greater interest as being the oldest known Indian paintings on 
paper, and representing an almost hitherto unknown school of Indian art, based like Rajput painting on the old 
traditions, but carrying us back at least a century and a half further than the oldest available examples of Rajput 
pictures. It is, indeed, probable that when the Jain libraries of Western India are made more accessible, they 
will be found to contain illustrated manuscripts still older than the beginning of the fifteenth century. 


The paintings and the minor arts of the Jain libraries are here regarded chiefly as documents of Indian art. 
In order, however, to make them fully comprehensible, it is necessary to preface the description and illustration 
of the actual paintings by a short account of Jainism and of the legends of Mahavira and Kalakacarya, which are 
the main subject of the pictures. ; 


II.—JAINISM.1 p 


The sixth century B.C. in ancient India was the central period of an age of intellectual dissatisfaction, 
scepticism and psychological experiment. The great monuments of this age are the Upanisads, the teachings of 
Buddha, and the teachings of Mahavira. All these documents reflect the movement of thought, mainly of 
Ksatriya origin, which endeavoured to penetrate more deeply than of old the meaning of life, and in a manner 
scarcely contemplated by the old Vedic theologies, and certainly not achieved by their ritual. 


We are here concerned only with the religion founded by Mahavira, the Great Hero, the Jina, the Conqueror. 
From correspondences in Jain and Buddhist tradition it is practically certain that Mahavira, otherwise called 
Vardhamana (Jfiatiputra) is identical with the Nigantha Nataputta who is referred to in Buddhist texts as the 
leader of a rival sect in the time of the Buddha himself. Thus the founder of Jainism, like the Buddha, taught 
in the fifth century B.C. 


What he taught, and the manner of his teaching, also closely paralleled the doctrine and ministry of Buddha. 
Jainism is essentially an ethical philosophy intended for ascetics, the Niganthas, ‘“ Freed of all Bonds,” who leave 
the world to dedicate their whole lives to the search for truth, and its proclamation. They practised a more 
severely ascetic rule than that of the Buddhists. As in Buddhism, however, there was also recognised a laity, 
who without renouncing the world, still adhere to the Jaina doctrines, and support the Jaina mendicants. The 
members of the lay community, if they could not reach the highest goal, could still walk on the path towards it. 


Though retaining one and the same body of doctrine, the Jain community as a whole was early divided into 
two parts, the Digambaras, ‘“‘Clothed with the sky,” whose ascetics wear no clothing whatever, and the 
vetambaras, who are ‘‘Clothed in white,” and who alone possess an order of nuns. The Jaina teaching, like 
that of Buddha, takes for granted the Brahman doctrines of Karma (Deeds, causality) and Samsara (the Ocean 
Rebirth). Its highest goal is Nirvana or Moksa, the setting free of the individual from the Samsara. The 
means to this end are the three Jewels of Right Knowledge, Right Faith, and Right Walk. Just what the 
Buddha is to the Buddhists—originally a man like other men, who nevertheless by his own power has attained to 
omniscience and freedom, and out of pity for suffering mankind teaches to them the way of salvation which he 
has found—that is the Jina to the Jains. The Jina, the Conqueror, is variously known as Kevalin (Omniscient), 
Buddha (Enlightened), Mukta (Delivered), Siddha (Perfected), Arhat (Adept), and Tirthakara, “the Finder of 
the Ford” through the Ocean of Rebirth. The last title alone is peculiar to the Jains, all the others belonging to 
the common usage of Brahmanas and Buddhists as well as Jains. 


The Jains definitely differ from the Buddhists in the details of their cosmology, and more important, in the 
fact that they postulate a place of purity beyond the heavens, to which place the perfected souls depart at death, 
nevermore to return. This place, however, is described as aloka, a non-world, and thus in its significance 
corresponds to the Buddhist ‘“‘ Void” and the unconditioned Brahman of the Brahmanas.2 Nevertheless, the[? 
liberated Jina, probably through the influence of lay sentiment and the growth of bhakti (loving devotion), came 
in later ‘times to be regarded as a god, to whom prayers might be addressed, who might be represented in images 
and worshipped in temples, and who may even be spoken of as the Creator. The Jains also differ from the 
Buddhists, and differed from the outset, in their much greater stress on asceticism, often of an extreme character, 
and in their exaggerated care for animal life. 


__ Later Jain tradition further added to the historical individual who founded the order, twenty-three preceding 
Jinas, of whom the first (Rsabha) is said to have lived more than a hundred billions of oceans of years ago. 


1 This section is largely based on The ¥ainas, by J. G. Bihler and J. Burgess (London, 1903); and on the various publi- 
cations of Jacobi elsewhere cited. 


* The idea of a place to which departed perfected souls go, is probably a later materialistic interpretation. In the same 
way, even the Buddhists occasionally reckon Nirvana as a local “place of departed Buddhas,” situated above the heavens 
(Copleston, Buddhism in Ceylon, ed. 2, p. 245). Cf. R. F. Johnston, Buddhist China, 1913, p. 97. 
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While the Buddhist community no longer exists in India, except in Nepal and Ceylon, but is represented 
throughout Eastern Asia, the Jains have survived in India to the present day, but have not established adherents 
abroad. The Jainas are to be met with in nearly every large Indian town, chiefly amongst the merchants. They 
have been politically, and are still economically powerful. To them the architectural splendour of many of the 
cities of Western India is largely due; as likewise, that of the great temple cities of Satrufjaya and Girnar, and 
the beautiful temples at Mount Abu. They now occupy an important position chiefly in Gujarat, Rajputana and 
the Panjab, and also in Kanara. 


In course of time the Jain community achieved (or condescended to) a more systematic organization. There 
came into existence monuments, monasteries and schools. To this development of a cult corresponded a literary, 
scientific and artistic activity, of which the earliest results brought the doctrine into fixed forms. Probably most 
of the original canonical Jaina literature thus took shape early in the third century B.c. Bhadrabahu, the author 
of the Kalpa Satra (Lives of the Jinas, particularly Mahavira) is stated according to Jain tradition to have died 
170 or 162 years after Mahavira himself (528 B.c. according to Jain tradition); that is to say, Bhadrabahu died 
358 B.c. The Acaranga Satra, which confirms the traditions of the Kapa Sitra regarding the life of Mahavira, 
is the first of the eleven angas or sections of the canon of the third century. All this literature was probably in 
the main handed down orally until the time of the Council of Valabhi (454 or 467 A.D.), when new redactions 
were prepared and the method of teaching novices from books was substituted for purely oral instruction. At 
that time, and even subsequently, additions may have been made. In any case, it is certain that the Kalpa 
Satra, including the main account of the life of Mahavira, ‘“‘has been held in high esteem by the Jainas for more 
than a thousand years” (Jacobi, S.B.E. XXII, liii). The oldest available manuscript of the AKa/fa Sitra is here 
spoken of as MS. I.O., from which illustrations are reproduced in figures 3, 5, 9, 12, 45, 50, 51. An MS. com- 
mentary dated 1307 A.D. is also known. But no doubt the contents of the manuscripts have been handed down 
substantially in their present form at least from the fifth century A.D. 


III—LIFE OF MAHAVIRA AND OTHER JINAS.! [2 


At the close of his allotted period of existence in heaven, where he had dwelt for twenty ages subsequent to 
his last incarnation, Mahavira, the last of the Tirthakaras, took conception in the womb of Devananda, the wife 
of the Brahmana Rsabhadatta, in the town of Kundagrama (probably a suburb of Vaisali, capital of Videha or 
Mithila, the modern Tirhut). 


That night the Brahmani Devananda lay in fitful slumber, between sleeping and waking, and she dreamt 
fourteen auspicious and blessed dreams, to wit: of an elephant, a bull, a lion, the lustration (of Laksmi), a 
garland, the moon, the sun, a flag, a vase, a lotus pool, an ocean, a celestial mansion, a heap of jewels, and a 
flame. She awoke from these dreams happy and contented ; and firmly fixing the dreams in her mind, she rose 
from her couch. Neither hasty nor trembling, but with the even gait of a royal swan, she sought the Brahman 
Rsabhadatta and greeted him. Then she sat down in a rich state chair; calm and composed, with folded hands, 
she related to him the dreams. He saw that they foretold a son; beautiful and perfect and clever, who would 
become acquainted with all branches of scripture, grammar and science. She accepted the interpretation, and he 
and she rejoiced together. 


Meanwhile Sakra (Indra), wielder of the thunderbolt, rider of Airavata, wearing robes as spotless as the pure 
sky, and trembling earrings of bright gold, sat on his throne in the council hall Sudharman in heaven. He who 
is ruler of heaven and all the gods of heaven and earth, was then enjoying the divine pleasures, such as music 
and playing and story-telling. He likewise surveyed the whole land of Jambudvipa (India) with his all-embracing 
gaze, and he saw that Mahavira was conceived in the womb of Devananda. Trembling with delight, he rose 
from his throne, and descending from the jewelled footstool, he cast his seamless robe over his left shoulder and 
advanced in the direction of the Holy One. Then he knelt and touched the ground with his head thrice, and 
joining the palms of his hands, raised them above his head and said: ‘‘ Reverence to the Saints and Blessed 
Ones, the Masters, the Path-makers (Arhats, Bhagavats, Adikaras and Tirthakaras), the perfectly enlightened 
ones; to the highest of men, the lions amongst men, the lotus-flowers of humanity ; to the highest in the world, 
the guides of the world, the lights of the world ; the givers of safety, of life and of knowledge; the givers and 
preachers of law; the possessors of boundless wisdom and intuition ; the conquerors and the saviours ; those who 
have reached a stainless and undying bliss whence there is no return, those who have conquered fear. Reverence 
to the venerable ascetic Mahavira, last of the Tirthakaras, whom the former Tirthakaras foretold. I here adore 
the revered one whom I see, may he from there see me.” So saying, Sakra bowed again and returned to his 
throne. 


It immediately occurred to him that it never had happened nor ever could happen that any Arhat, Cakra- 
vartin or Vasudeva had taken birth in a low or degraded or in any Brahman family, but only in noble families of 
pure descent. ‘ This is the first time that an Arhat has taken conception in an unworthy family ;? however, it[® 
has not yet happened that one has ever been born in such a family. I shall therefore cause the venerable ascetic 
Mahavira to be removed from the Brahmanical quarter Kundagrama and from the womb of the Brahmani Deva- 
nanda, and to be placed as an embryo in the womb of the Ksatriyani Trisala, wife of the Ksatriya Siddhartha ; 
and the embryo of the Ksatriyani Trisala to be placed in the womb of the Brahmani Devananda.” Thus 
reflecting, he called Harinegamesi, the commander of his infantry; and he instructed him as aforesaid, to 
exchange the embryos, and to return and report the execution of the command. 


1 Condensed from the Kalpa Siitra and Acadranga Sitra, translated by Jacobi, “Sacred Books of the East,” Vol. XXII. 


* That is to say, so regarded by the Jains, whose philosophy and membership, like that of the Buddhists, was primarily of 
Ksatriya origin. 
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Harinegamesi bowed and departed, saying: ‘“‘Just as your Majesty orders.” He descended from heaven 
towards the north-eastern quarter of the world, and assumed a material form; and so he passed with the high 
swift movement of a god, over continents and oceans, till he reached the town of Kundagrama and the house of 
the Brahmana Rsabhadatta. There he bowed eight times to Mahavira, and cast the Brahmani Devananda into a 
deep sleep, and all her retinue ; removing all that was unclean, he brought forth what was clean, and placed the 
embryo of the venerable ascetic Mahavira in the womb of the Ksatriyani Trisala, and the embryo of the 
Ksatriyani in the womb of the Brahmani Devananda. And having so done, he returned whence he came. With 
the high swift movement of a god he passed over oceans and continents and reached the heavens and the throne 
of Sakra, and reported the fulfilment of the command. This befell on the eighty-third day after conception, in 
the middle of the night. 


On that night the Ksatriyani lay on her couch, twixt sleeping and waking, in her bower, whereof the walls 
were decorated with pictures, and the ceiling painted; the chamber was fragrant with the scent of flowers and 
perfumes, and the couch was covered with a mattress of a man’s length, with pillows at head and foot, raised on 
both sides and hollow in the middle, covered with a cloth of figured linen, hung with red mosquito nets, and 
furnished with all the comforts of a bed, such as flowers and sandal powder. Then there came to her the fourteen 
auspicious and delightful dreams that the Brahmani Devananda had formerly dreamt, to wit: a great lucky 
elephant, marked with auspicious signs, and four-tusked ; a lucky bull, whiter than the petals of the white lotus, 
sleek and well-proportioned, foreboding innumerable happy qualities; a playful beautiful lion, whiter than a heap 
of pearls—his tail waved, and his beautiful tongue came out of his mouth like a shoot of beauty ; Sri, the goddess 
of beauty, seated on a lotus, laved by attendant elephants ; a garland of mandara flowers hanging down from the 
firmament, incomparably fragrant, and haunted by swarms of bees; the moon, white as the milk of cows, or as a 
silver cup; the great red sun, whose thousand rays obscure the lustre of all other lights; a green flag, fastened to 
a golden staff, with a tuft of soft and waving peacock feathers ; a full vase of gold, filled with water-lilies; a lake 
of lotuses, resorted to by swans and cranes and ducks, pleasing to heart and eye; the ocean of milk, beauteous as 
Laksmi’s breast,—a splendid and a pleasant spectacle as its waters tossed in moving, ever-changing, excessively 
high waves, traversed by porpoises and whales; a heavenly mansion of a thousand and eight columns, decked 
with gold and gems, hung with pearl garlands and decorated with various pictures, filled with music like the 
sound of heavy rain, perfumed delightfully and full of light; a heap of splendid jewels, high as Meru, illumining 
the very firmament; and a smokeless, crackling fire, flaming high as if to scorch the very heavens. From these 
auspicious, happy dreams the Ksatriyani Trisala awoke, and all the hair on her body rose up in joy. She rose 
from her couch, and neither hasty nor trembling, but with the gait of a royal swan, she sought the couch of the 
Ksatriya Siddhartha, and spoke to him with pleasant, gentle words, and with his leave she sat on a chair of state, 
inlaid with precious stones in various patterns. She related the fourteen dreams, and asked her lord what they 
might portend. He foretold that she would give birth to a son, who would establish the fame of their family: a 
beautiful boy who should be acquainted with all branches of scripture, grammar and science, and become a lord 
of the earth. Then the Ksatriya and Ksatriyani rejoiced together; and Trigala returned to her own couch, and 
waked till morning, lest these good dreams should be counteracted by any bad dreams following. 


At daybreak, Siddhartha called for his servants, and ordered them to prepare the hall of audience. He 
himself went to the royal gymnasium and practised exercises, such as jumping, wrestling, fencing and fighting, till 
he was wearied. Then he was well shampooed; and when he was refreshed, he entered the bath-room. ‘That 
was an agreeable chamber ; it had many a window, and the floor was covered with mosaic of precious stones. He 
seated himself on the bathing stool, inlaid with gems, and bathed himself with pure scented water. Then he 
dried himself with a soft towel, and donned a new and costly robe, with jewels, rings, and strings of pearls. He 
seemed like a tree granting all desires. A royal umbrella was held above him, as he proceeded from his bath 
and took his seat in the hall of audience, surrounded by chiefs and vassals, ministers, merchants and masters of 
guilds, knights and frontier-guards—a very bull and lion amongst men. On the one side of the throne he had 
set eight chairs of state; and on the other a curtain, figured with various pictures, was drawn towards the inner 
rooms of the palace ; and behind this chair was placed a jewelled chair of state for the Ksatriyani Trigala. Then 
Siddhartha sent for the interpreters of dreams ; and they, bathing and donning clean court robes, came from their 
houses and entered Siddhartha’s palace, and saluting him with folded hands they took their seats on the chairs of 
state. Meanwhile Trisala took her seat behind the curtain. Siddhartha recounted the dreams to the interpreters, 
and they, after consideration and discussion, replied to him: ‘“‘O beloved of the gods, there are thirty Great 
Dreams enumerated in our books, and of these, those who dream fourteen dreams are the mothers either of 
Universal Emperors or of Arhats; and hence the Ksatriyani, having seen fourteen, will be the mother either of a 
Cakravartin or of a Jina.” The king Siddhartha gladly accepted this interpretation and dismissed the interpreters 
with gifts; and the lady Trisala returned to her own apartments, neither hasty nor trembling, but with the even 
gait of a royal swan, glad and happy. 


Now from the moment when the venerable ascetic Mahavira was brought into Siddhartha’s family, their 
wealth and their liberality and popularity increased daily ; and on this account it was decided to name the child 
Vardhamana, the Increaser. 


While still in the womb, the venerable ascetic Mahavira made the resolution not to pluck out his hair and 
leave the world during the lifetime of his parents. 


During the remaining time of her pregnancy, the Ksatriyani Trigala guarded herself from all sickness, fear 
and fatigue, by suitable food and clothing and pleasant diversions and occupation, frequently resting on soft 
couches, and thus bearing her child in comfort. And after the lapse of nine months and seven and a half days, in 
the middle of the night, when the moon was in conjunction with the asterism Uttaraphalguni, Trigala, perfectly 
healthy herself, gave birth to a perfectly healthy boy. 
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That night was an occasion of great rejoicing; the universe was resplendent with one light, as the gods and 
goddesses descended and ascended, and great was the noise and confusion of the assembly of gods. These 
gods—the Bhavanapati, Vyantara, Jyotiska and Vaimanika—appeared to celebrate the feast of inauguration 
(abhisekha) of the Tirthakara’s birthday. Siddhartha proclaimed a ten days festival in his city, of remission of 
taxes, almsgiving, and so forth. On the twelfth day there took place a royal banquet, and it was announced that 
the boy’s name would be Vardhamana. 


Beside this he is called Sramana, or Ascetic, because he is without love and without hate; and because he 
stands fast in midst of dangers and fears, and patiently bears hardships and calamities, and is indifferent to 
pleasure and pain, obedient to a chosen discipline, he is called Mahavira, the Great Hero, by the gods. 


Mahavira dwelt in Videha thirty years, before his parents departed to the world of the gods; and then only, 
with the permission of his elder brother and the great men of the kingdom, he fulfilled his vow. The Laukantika 
gods appeared to him, saying: ‘‘ Victory to thee, O bull of the best Ksatriyas! Awake, reverend Lord of the 
World! Establish the religion of the law which benefits all living beings in the whole universe!” 


Mahavira had already perceived that the time for his Renunciation (xzskramana) had come. He made a 
suitable distribution of all his wealth. This distribution of gifts occupied a whole year, at the end of which time, 
the four orders of gods, descending from heaven, proceeded to the abode of Mahavira. As they arrived in the 
Ksatriya quarter of Videha, Sakra (Indra) descended from his chariot, and went apart; and he created by magic 
a divine pedestal (deva-chamda), with a throne and footstool. Then proceeding to the venerable ascetic Mahavira, 
Sakra circumambulated him thrice from left to right, and placing him upon the throne, bathed him with pure 
water and precious oils, and robed him in the lightest of figured muslins, and garlands of pearls and precious 
gems. Then the god again created by magic a splendid palanquin called candraprabha (moon-radiance), adorned 
with pictures and bells and flags, and provided with a throne; it was conspicuous, magnificent and beautiful. 


After completing a three days fast, the ascetic Mahavira ascended the throne and took his seat in the 
palanquin ; in front it was borne by men, and by the gods behind,—the Suras and Asuras, Garudas and Nagas. 
Its movement was accompanied by the sound of musical instruments in the sky and upon the earth: and thus it 
proceeded from the Ksatriya quarter of Kundapura along the highway towards the park called Jfiatri Shanda. 
Just at nightfall the palanquin came to rest upon a little hillock beside an Agoka tree: Mahavira descended, and 
took his seat beneath the tree, with his face towards the East. He removed his ornaments and fine clothes; and 
tearing out his hair in five handfuls, he obtained dzksa@, entering upon the homeless life of a friar, adopting the 
holy rule, and vowing to commit no sin. At the same time he donned a divine garment, which he accepted from 
Sakra, who received the rejected ornaments and fine clothes and removed them to the Ocean of Milk.! At the[? 
moment of Mahavira’s obtaining dzksa, the whole universe of men and gods became suddenly perfectly silent and 
motionless, like the figures in a picture. 
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Illustrations from the Berlin MS. IC. 2367 of the Museum fir Vélkerkunde, 
after Hiittemann, Miniaturen sum Finacarita, Baessler Archiv, 1913. 


a. Mahavira carried by the gods in a palanquin. Cf. MS. C.B., folio 33 (labelled Sibtha). 


6. The Diksa of Mahavira. Mahavira, seated beneath an Asoka tree, plucks out his hair, while 
Indra (Sakra) offers him a divine robe. Cf. Figs. 1, 26. 


Mahavira obtained the degree of knowledge called Manahparyiya; and he resolved to neglect the care of 
his body for twelve years, bearing with equanimity all pleasures and pains, whether arising from divine powers, 
from men or from animals. The twelve years duly passed in blameless wandering, the practice of religious 
discipline, and the patient endurance of pain and pleasure. It was in the thirteenth year that Mahavira, seated in 


‘ Thus, according to the Acdranga Sutra and the pictures. Another MS. states that the ornaments, etc., were received by 
Vaisramana (who is never represented in the pictures). The Kalpa Sitra, though it mentions the divine robe, and thus implies 
the presence of a divine donor, distinctly states that Mahavira was quite alone when he obtained dzksa@; this must be understood 
to mean that no other human being was present. See also the descriptions of the pictures; and the discussion by Hittemann, 
loc. cit., pp. 68-70. 
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deep meditation beside a Sal tree, near the town Grmbhikagrama, attained to Nirvana, and the unobstructed, 
infinite and supreme knowledge and intuition of a Kevalin (syn. Jina, Arhat). Then he became aware of all 
states of gods or men or demons, whence they came and whither they go, their thoughts and deeds; he saw and 
knew all circumstances and conditions of the whole universe of living things. 


When the venerable ascetic Mahavira had thus reached the highest intuition and knowledge, the time had 
come for him to teach the doctrine of the Jinas. To this end the gods prepared for him a samavasarana, and 
entering this by the eastern gate, he took his seat upon the throne, and taught the Divine Law to gods and men. 


During a period of nearly thirty years following, Mahavira wandered to and fro, spending the rainy season 
in different cities, founding a great community of monks and lay votaries, and teaching the five great vows, the 
doctrine of the six classes of living beings, and so forth. At the end of that time, in the town of Papa, the 
venerable ascetic Mahavira died, cutting asunder the ties of birth, old age and death, becoming a Siddha, a 
Buddha, a Mukta, one who is finally released, never more to return, entering the paradise of perfected souls 
(Isatpragbhara), above the world and beyond the heavens of the gods. The Kalpa Satra further states that 
Mahavira had nine Ganas and eleven Ganadharas, z.e., nine companies or orders of monks, established by eleven 
teachers, his disciples. 


The Kalpa Sitra proceeds to give the lives of the Jinas Parsva, Aristanemi or Neminath, and Rsabha and 
a list of the twenty Tirthakaras who lived between the ages of Neminath and Rsabha. The life-stories of 
Parsva, Neminath and Rsabha are identical in nearly all respects with that of Mahavira, with only a difference 
of the names of their parents, and a few other particulars. The lives of these Jinas are illustrated in the pictures 
in a comparatively summary fashion, while the remaining twenty are usually represented in a single illustration. 


A special legend is, however, attached to Parsva, and accounts for the canopy of seven snake-hoods always 
represented above his head in pictures and sculptures. It is said that a deva of the name of Meghakumara 
(Cloud-prince) attacked the Arhat with a great storm, whilst he was engaged in practising the Kéayotsarga 
austerity (exposure to all weathers): very much as Mara attacked the Buddha at Bodh-Gaya. And just as the 
naga Mucalinda, whom Buddha had benefited in a former life, then came to protect him by spreading his hoods 
above his head, so the z#ga Dharanendra and his consort the yaks7uzt Padmavati, whose lives had been restored 
by the Jina in a former existence, now came to protect him, the former spreading his many hoods over the head 
of his benefactor, the latter holding over him a white umbrella. 


IV.-SUMMARY OF THE STORY OF KALAKACARYA.! [* 
I. Brrto. IJ]. Toe DetrHrRoNeEMENT oF GARDABHILLA. 


There was a town in Bharatvarsa, named Dharavasa. The king of that town hight Vajrasimha, and his 
chief queen was the peerless Surasundari; they had a son expert in every science, and he hight Kalakakumara. 
One day he was returning from a drive, and saw a Jain priest preaching in the mango park. He approached the 
monk, bowed, and listened ; and was converted and joined the order, to his father’s great grief, together with a 
numerous company of princes. When he had completed his religious studies, his teacher established him as head 
of the order in his own stead. With five hundred monks he proceeded to Ujjayini, and there remained for some 
days, preaching. Meanwhile there also arrived a party of pious nuns, amongst whom was the beautiful and 
devout Sarasvati, Kalakacarya’s? younger sister. [? 


Gardabhilla, king of Ujjayini, passed that way, and seeing Sarasvati, desired her, and carried her off against 
her will, calling out to her brother for help. Kalakacarya remonstrated with the king, saying that if he set a bad 
example, law and order would be destroyed, and so forth; but in vain. The infatuated king was not to be 
persuaded. For a blind man does not see what is visibly before him; but one blinded by passion sees what does 
not exist—lotus blossoms, the moon’s disk, and a whole catalogue of beauties, where in sooth exists naught 
but unclean flesh. 


Kalakacarya summoned the fourfold Synod; but that also was vain, and Kalakacarya made a vow, either to 
drive the king out of his kingdom, or himself to go the way of those who are the enemies of the faith and destroy 
piety. So saying, the Wise One reflected that he must have recourse to cunning, since the king was brave and 
powerful, and expert in ass-magic (gaddhabhie mahavijjae). He dressed himself as a madman, and frequented 
cross roads and market places, calling out ‘If Gardabhilla is king, what of that? If his zenana is fair, what of 
that? If 1 go begging, what of that? Or if I sleep in a deserted house, what of that?” When the townsfolk 
heard the Wise One crying out in this way, they said ‘Alas, the king must be committing some sin, since 
Kalakacarya, the refuge of the virtuous, has deserted his Order and wanders in the town a madman; alas! alas!” 


When the ministers heard that all the folk of the city blamed the king in this fashion, they said to him, 
‘Sire, do not so, but set free the nun, since great harm is coming of it; and he who injures the monk, plunges 
himself into a sea of misfortune.” But the king was wrath, and recommended them to reserve their exhortations 
for ae Se namarnets They were astounded, and murmured, ‘“‘ Who can restrain the ocean when it overflows 
its banks ?” 


Now the Wise One left Ujjayini and went to the land of the Saka clan. The princes are there called 
Shahis, and their overlord the Shahan Shahi. Kalakacarya remained at the court of one of the Shahis, and 
brought him under his power by means of mantras and tantras. One day when the Shahi was talking with the 
Wise One, the door-keeper announced the messenger of the Shahan Shahi. He was brought in and gave the 


1 Based on the translation by Jacobi, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXIV, 1880, p. 247 seg. 
> Ze. Kalaka, formerly Kumara (prince), now Acarya (adept). 
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king a present, a sword sent by his master. Thereat the Shahi’s face darkened like the sky before rain. Then 
the Wise One reflected: ‘‘I see a strange thing ; for when servants receive an honorable’gift from their masters, 
they are wont to be glad like peacocks at the sight of clouds. I will enquire what this may mean.” When the 
messenger had departed, the Wise One asked the Shahi why he was thus downcast at receiving a mark of favour 
from his master. ‘‘ Honorable sir,” he replied, ‘that was not a sign of favour, but of anger. When he is wrath 
with us he sends a sword, and we must slay ourselves therewith, and since he is mighty, his commands must be 
obeyed.” The Wise One enquired, ‘‘Is he angry only with thee, or with others also?” The Shahi answered, 
‘‘He is angry also with the ninety-five other Shahis, since the sword bears the number 96.” The Wise One 
said, “If so, do not slay thyself.” But the Shahi replied, “Then he will destroy our whole race; but if I am 
dead, he will spare others. The Wise One said, ‘If so, send a messenger to the other princes, to say that we 
shall set out for Hindustan.” The messenger was sent and the ninety-five Shahis appeared. Then the first 
Shahi asked the Wise One what was to be done next. He replied, ‘‘Cross the Indus with an army and baggage, 
and go to Hindukadeéga.” 


So they did and came to Surastra. Then it was the rainy season; so they parcelled out the land and 
remained there while the roads were impassable. Then came Spring with his white lotus flowers, like a king 
with white umbrellas ; when white herons are to be seen like white clouds before the first rains; honoured by 
flamingoes like a Jina by famous kings; when rivers are clear as good men’s thoughts, the heavenly regions 
bright as the words of skilful poets, the welkin free from earthly stain as the body of the highest ascetic; when 
the saptacchada trees are decked with flowers as munis are decked with virtue; when the nights are gay with 
stars ; when earth shines bright with all her fields of ripe corn, beloved of the proud bellowing bulls and happy 
herdsmen; when by night the bosom of the earth, as it were, is bathed in a stream of moonray-nectar ; when 
travellers are led astray by the sweet songs of the careful farmers watching the green rice-fields; when the 
cakravaka wakes to the accomplishment of his dreams of love. 


When Kalakacarya beheld such prowess of the Spring, he spake to the Shahis, for the fulfilment of his 
wishes, saying, ‘Ha! why do ye idle here?” They said, ‘‘Tell us what to do.” The Wise One answered, 
“Capture Ujjayini, the bulwark of Malwa; there shall ye find good living.” They answered, “With a good 
will, but we have no resources, for we brought with us nothing more than bare necessities.” So the Wise One 
with magic powder changed all the potter’s stuff to gold, and said, ‘Take this for your needs.” They set out 
accordingly for Ujjayini. 

When Gardabhilla heard of the enemy’s approach, he marched forth and met them on the borders of his 
country and joined battle. He was defeated and his army dispersed like clouds before the wind. He drew back 
into his city with the remnants of the army. The victors laid siege, and made daily assaults. One day when 
they were storming the fort, they saw that it was empty ; and they asked the Wise One what this might mean. 
He replied, ‘‘ To-day is the eighth, when Gardabhilla fasts and practises his ass-magic; go see if there be a 
she-ass anywhere upon the walls.” They saw that there was an ass, and showed it to the Wise One. He said, 
‘When she makes a great outcry on the accomplishment of Gardabhilla’s rites, immediately every creature two- 
or four-footed in our army will fall to the ground with blood pouring from his mouth. Take, therefore, all that 
are two- or four-footed and withdraw two miles from the walls; but give me a hundred and eight accomplished 
bowmen.” So did they. 


The Wise One said to the bowmen, ‘‘ When the ass opens her mouth to speak, stop her mouth with arrows 
before she utters a sound ; for if she does so, we may shoot never more. Therefore wait in patience, with bows 
drawn to the ear.” So did they. They stopped the ass’s mouth with a hail of arrows, so that it could not utter 
any sound ; and the magic beast fell dead outright. The Wise One ordered his men to take the army prisoner ; 
they stormed the walls and entered Ujjayini. Gardabhilla was captured alive and brought in chains to the Wise 
One's feet. He said, ‘Shameless and vile wretch and evil-doer, soon art thou despoiled of power. So have we 
done because thou didst shame a nun unwilling, and didst contemn the Synod. He who robs a nun of honour, 
sets a fire at the root of the welfare of the Jain faith. Long, indeed, shalt thou whirl about in the samsara, 
suffering many ills and the more so in this life than any other. Scourging, imprisonment and disgrace are the 
flowers of the tree of resistance to the Synod. Thou dost not merit that we should parley at all with thee; yet 
out of pity, since we see thee branded with the burden of many sins and surrounded by the flames of the fire of 
grief, we speak once more. Go thou and do a bitter penance according to thy sins, if by any means thou mayest 
cross the ocean of distress.” When Gardabhilla of the evil deeds heard the Wise One speak thus, his very soul 
grew pale, and he departed thence in misery. Dying in his wanderings, he wanders still in the ocean of rebirth. 


Then the princes appointed him as Shahi whom the Wise One chose, and themselves enjoyed dominion as 
his vassals. Since they were of the Saka race, they are called Sakas, and thus began the Saka dynasty. After 
a time there arose a king of Malwa hight Vikramaditya, who overthrew the Sakas; gloriously did he reign and 
rule, and he established his own era. Subsequently another Saka king displaced that dynasty, and all the vassals ~ 
bowed before his lotus feet. When a hundred and thirty-five years of the Vikrama era had passed, this Saka 
king established an era of his own. This explains the Saka era. Kalakacarya re-established his sister in the 
pure practice of religion, and himself became the teacher of the Sakas. 


6. KALAKACARYA AND INDRA. 


Once on a time the king of the gods (Sakra or Indra), his shining form decked with long garlands, broad of 
chest, his arms stiff with splendid bracelets and arm-rings, ear-rings dancing on his cheeks, crowned with a 
shining diadem bright with the rays of rare gems, gazed upon the world; and he saw the Jina Simandharswami 
in Purva Videha, in the assembly of the religious. At once he bowed towards him. While he from his place 
listened to the Jina’s teaching, the latter chose the Nigoda rule as the subject of his discourse. When he had 
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heard all, Indra was astounded, and clutching his splendid locks, with eyes wide opened, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Honoured 
Sir, is there in Bharatvarsa (India), in this Dussama age, any one who can thus exactly expound the Nigoda?” 
The Jina replied: ‘“O venerable god, there is in Bharata one Kalaka who understands the Nigoda even as | 
have expounded it.” 


When the Lightning-wielder (Sakra) heard this, he proceeded thither in the disguise of an aged Brahmana, 
and with respectful greeting asked the Wise One: ‘‘ Honoured Sir, be good enough to expound the Nigoda rule, 
according to the teaching of the Jina of your day, for I long greatly to hear it.” The sage replied in sweet and 
clear tones: ‘‘Since thou hast this curiosity, O fortunate one, listen attentively.” 


After hearing the exposition, Sakra (Indra), to test the monk’s wisdom, enquired: “If it be allowed, pray 
tell me how long I should have to livé if I refrained from all nourishment, taking into consideration my great 
age.” When Kalaka reckoned up the days and months and years and centuries he found they came to two zons, 
and knew by insight that this must be the Lightning-wielder. When the Wise One said accordingly: ‘‘ Thou 
art Indra,” the Brahmana resumed his own form, in fine attire and wearing dancing ear-rings. Bending low, 
touching the earth with brow, hands and knees, filled with love, he made obeisance to the lotus feet of the Wise 
One, saying: “ Honour to thee, Lord of Sages, adorned with every virtue, who even in this degraded Dussama 
age knowest the doctrine of the Jinas.” Having thus honoured him, the king of gods returned to heaven. At 
another time the Wise One, when he knew the end of his days was come, practised the asceticism of abstaining 
from food, and reached the further shore. 


V.—EXPLANATION OF VARIOUS TERMS. 


I. It should also be observed that every Jina has his own particular complexion, cognizance, and dzésé-tree. - 


These are as follows in the case of the four chief Jinas whose lives are illustrated in the miniatures :— 


Jina. Complexion. Cognizance. _ Diksa-tree. 
Mahavira Yellow Lion (keSari-simha) Asoka 
Parsva Blue Serpent (sarpa) Dhataki 
Neminatha Black Conch (sankha) Vetasa 
Rsabha Golden Bull (vrsa) Vata (banyan) 


I]. A more particular account must be given of a Samavasarana. This is, briefly, a walled enclosure prepared 
by Indra or the minor gods, intended for the delivery of a religious discourse by a Jina immediately after he becomes 
a Kevalin. ‘The following description of a samavasarana is extracted from the Samavasarana Sthavana':— _ [} 


2. Wherever the Jinas exhibit the condition of Kevalin, in which all substances manifest themselves, 
there the Princes of the Air (Vayu-kumaras) cleanse the earth for one yosana all around. 3. The Cloud- 
princes (Megha-kumaras) rain down fragrant water, the gods of the Seasons spread heaps of flowers, and the 
Vana-Vyantaras make the surface of the earth variegated with ruby, gold and gems. 4. There are three 
ramparts : the innermost, intermediate and outermost. (The first) is constructed of gems, with the battle- 
ments of rubies, by the Vaimanakas ; (the second) of gold, with the battlements of gems, by the Jyotiskas; 
(and the third) of silver, with the battlements of gold, by the Bhavanapatis. 5. In a round Samavasarana 
the ramparts are 33 dhanus and 33 angulas wide, 500 dhanus high, and 1 krosa 600 dhanus (counting both 
sides) distant from each other. Each rampart has four gates made of gems. 9. In the centre is a gem- 
studded pedestal, with four doors, three steps, and as high as the figure of the Jina, 200 dkanus broad and 
long, two and a half £vosas high from the ground level. ro. (In the centre of the dais stands) the Agoka 
tree, twelve times as high as the body of the Jina, and exceeding a yoysana in breadth. Then (underneath) 
is (a pedestal called) a devacchamda, (and on it are) four lion-thrones accompanied by (four) foot-stools. 
(The four lion-thrones are occupied by the Jina himself on the East, and on the other sides by three 
reflections of the Jina, produced by the Vana-Vyantaras). 12. At every gate the Vana-Vyantaras put up 
flags, parasols, makaras,.... garlands, pitchers; a triple arch (¢oraza), and incense vases. 14. Having 
entered from the East and from left to right, having sat on a seat facing the East, having placed his feet on 
a footstool, and having saluted the congregation (t¢irtha), the Lord discourses on the Law. (The con- 
gregation consists of gods, men and animals). 18. .... There are two step-wells in each corner when it is 
square, and one (at each gateway) when it is a round samavasarana. 


ITI. Another term requiring explanation is Szddha-sila. It is merely stated in the Kalpa Sitra that Mahavira 
at death became a Siddha or Mukta, z.e., one perfected or released. A description of this place to which per- 
fected souls pass, leaving their bodies here below, is given in the Uttaradhyana Sutra :— 


Twelve yojanas above the Sarvatha (heaven) is the place Isatpragbhara, which has the form of an 
umbrella. It is forty-five hundred thousand yo/anas long, and as many broad, and it is somewhat more than 
three times as many in circumference. Its thickness is eight yo/anas; it is greatest in the middle, and 
decreases towards the margin till it is thinner than the wing of a fly. This place, by nature pure, consisting 
of white gold, resembles in form an (inverted) open umbrella, as has been said by the best of Jinas. Above 
it) is a pure blessed place, which is white like a conch..... There at the top of the world reside the 
blessed perfected souls, rid of all transmigration, and arrived at the excellent state of perfection.2 [? 


1 Bhandarkar, Faina [conography, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL, pp. 125-130 and 153-161. 
* Jacobi, Gaina Sutras Il, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLV, pp. 211-213. 
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It should be noted that the miniatures, as well as Jain tradition, appear to identify the place described as 
Isatpragbhara with the actual Siddha Sila. In the miniatures, the place resembling in form an (inverted) white 
umbrella, is represented in section as a crescent, very thin at the margins and relatively thick in the centre. This 
crescent has been pointed out to me by a Jain priest, in the actual miniatures, as the Siddha Sila; and some of 
the miniatures, moreover, are thus labelled in a contemporary hand. Hiittemann is certainly mistaken in 
describing the crescent as that of the moon.! es 


The Kalpa Sitra and the Acaéranga Sitra do not expressly mention either the Samavasarana or the 
Siddha Sila. But the constant representation of these places in the miniatures shows that the mention of 
Mahavira’s preaching (samosaraz) the Law to gods and men, after attaining the state of a Kevalin, was under- 
stood to imply also the place of preaching, the Samavasaraua; and in*the same way the statement that he 
became a Szddha implied that he went to the Siddha Sila. The Isatpragbhara is inhabited by fifteen varieties of 
Siddhas, of whom the Tirthakara-siddhas are first. 


IV. The Eight Auspicious Objects (Astamangala).—Representations of the Eight Auspicious Symbols 
constantly recur in Jain art. 


The names of the auspicious objects are given as follows in the Aupapatrka Satra; Sanskrit or English 
equivalents are added in brackets :—1. Sotthzya (svastika) ; 2. Szrzvaccha (Srivatsa); 3. Mandiyavatta; 4. Vad- 
dhamanaga (powder-box); 5. Bhaddasana (throne of fortune); 6. Aadasa (water-jar); 7. Maccha (fishes); and 
8. Dappanda (mirror). 


Illustrations from the Berlin MS. IC. 2367 of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
after Hiittemann, Minzaturen zum Finacarita, Baessler Archiv, 1913. 


c. The Astamangala, or Eight Auspicious Objects. 
d. The Fourteen Dreams of the KSatriyani Trisala (see p. 83). 


In the accompanying black and white reproduction after Hiittemann, from MS. IC. 2367 of the Berlin 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, the water-jar forms the central object; leaves and flowers emerge from the neck, 
which is provided with symbolic eyes. To left and right of the water-jar are represented the powder-box and 
fishes. The mirror appears in the upper left hand corner, the throne on the right. Below, the szrzvaccha, 
sotthiya (svastika) and nandzyavatta symbols are represented in order from left to right. 


VI.—COSMOLOGY. 


According to the Jainas, the universe is eternal. They represent it as having the form of a spindle resting 
on the point of a cone. Sometimes the same form is likened to a woman with arms akimbo, the junction of 
spindle with triangle being her waist; in corresponding diagrams, the figure of the woman thus encloses or 
enfolds the whole cosmos. 


The summit of the spindle is formed by the Five Heavens (Vimanas) of the Anuttara gods, that of the 
Sarvarthasiddhas being central, and those of the Vijayas, Vaijayantas, Jayantas and Aparajitas being disposed in 
a horizontal plane around it. Above these is the Isatpragbhara, or Paradise of the Perfected; with the exception 
of this Paradise, all belongs to the Samsara or sphere of change, mortality and rebirth. Nevertheless, the gods 
of the higher heavens reside there for periods almost inconceivably long. 


Below the five heavens of the Anuttara gods are the nine heavens of the Graiveyakas, arranged one above 
the other: the Graiveyaka and Anuttara heavens together form the upper half of the spindle. 


1 Hiittemann, Mintaturen zum Finacartta, loc. cit., p. 74. 
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ser Below them are the twelve heavens of the Kalpabhavas (sixteen according to the Digam- 
baras), arranged one above the other, completing the lower half of the spindle. All the gods 
inhabiting the various heavens (vimanas) above the “waist” are called Vaimanikas. 


The ‘ waist” is formed by Mount Meru, the axis of the universe, and the lands and seas 
disposed about it horizontally. Here belong the Bhavanadhipati (Asuras, Nagas, etc.), Vyantara 
(Raksasas, Kimnaras, Gandharvas, etc.), and Jyotiska (Suns, Moons, Planets, etc.) gods, and 
finally, also men. 

The cone below the ‘‘ waist” contains the seven hells or underworlds (Narakas). 


The geography of the worlds about Mount Meru (illustrated in figure 56) is as follows :— 
There is a central continent around Meru, called Jambii-dvipa Bharata. Around this is the 
Salt Sea, separating it from the continent called Dhatuki-dvipa. Around this again is the 
Black Sea, separating it from the continent called Puskara-dvipa. The four parts of the two 
outer continents, and the two parts (Bharata and Airavata) of Jambidvipa, constitute the 
“Ten Regions” or “worlds.” The inner half of Puskara-dvipa is separated from the outer 
half by a range of impassable mountains, the Manusottara Parvata. Each continent has an 
elaborate system of rivers and mountains. | 


The southern segment of Jambi-dvipa, called Bharata-varsa, is the land of India, where the twenty-four 
Tirthakaras of our age (avasarpini) have made their appearance. It will be seen that the Bharata-varsa of the 
map, with its mountain ranges to the north, its two great rivers, and the sea round it except on the north, 
corresponds to the actual geography of India, with the Himalayas, Indus and Ganges, and the Indian Ocean. 


VIl—AESTHETICS AND RELATIONSHIPS OF JAINA PAINTING. 


The Jaina MSS., although the illuminated examples are far from common, constitute the chief exception to 
the general rule that Indian MSS. are not illustrated. It will be seen, however (figure 5), that there is no 
attempt at an organic relationship of text and illustration, such as always appears in Persian MSS. The Jain 
miniature is simply a square or oblong picture that looks as if it had been pasted on to the page, rather than 
designed as a part of it. This may not arise-so much from the fact that the painter and writer must have 
separate persons, as from the fact that Indian painting was highly developed long before the sacred books were 
habitually preserved in written form. 


We are familiar with the striking continuity of the traditions of Buddhist painting: to give only one example, 
compare the White Elephant Gift (Vessantara Jataka) as represented at Degaldoruva in Ceylon (18th century ; 
my Medieval Sinhalese Art, frontispiece) with the same subject represented at Miran (2nd century ; Stein, 
Desert Cathay, figure 147); the latter example, and indeed both, must reflect still older Indian models. Just the 
Same must be true of the illustrations to the Lives of the Jinas: probably nothing in the composition is due to the 
15th century painter, just as nothing in the text is due to the 15th century scribe. This does not mean, of course, 
that Jain art has not varied in style, nor that the details of costume, architecture and manners may not largely 
reflect the painter’s own environment, nor that there is no diversity of merit in the medizval works; it means 
that if we had before us Jain paintings of the fifth century, or even earlier, we should most likely recognize in 
them compositions almost identical, as such, with many of those in the 15th century books, and later. 


Probably the illustrations to the Kalakacarya Kathanakam have not so old an ancestry. The story itself is 
of later origin, and I should suppose the compositions may not go further back than the roth century. On the 
whole, they are decidedly less formal and more anecdotal than those accompanying the Lives of the Jinas. 


In any case, we have before us a purely Indian art derived, like Rajput and Orissa painting and the late 


Buddhist art of Ceylon, from old traditions; but carrying us further back in actual examples than either of these. 


If we seek for definite parallels, other than such obvious resemblances as that of the figure of a seated Jina 
to a seated Buddha, we are reminded first of the illustrations to the oldest Nepalese palm-leaf MSS. of the 
Prajiaparamita, etc. These illustrations likewise take the form of square frames let into the text, very much as 
in the Jaina MSS. There are also resemblances in matters of detail: thus, the curious sloping throne (a 
perspective representation ?) seems to be derived from the architectural canopies of the earlier art. There are 
also striking reminiscences of the Nepalese manner of drawing hands and feet, and géneral feeling for outline. 


ae colouring, where, as in MS. C.A., gold is not employed, or only to an insignificant extent, recalls old 
u ist art. 


The pictures are filled with characteristically Indian and ancient motifs: for example, the constant repre- 
sentation of hamsas, peacocks, lions and elephants, the occasional purely decorative use of the lotus to fill empty 
spaces (figure 1—not here representing a rain of flowers; cf. 18th century Sinhalese Buddhist paintings); the 
fondness for clouds (which have no likeness to Chinese or Persian formulas) ; the conventions for water : the 
Hindu costumes (such as the dhot/—note the hamsa and diaper designs of the printed cotton or woven sarvs, ete.) % 
the lion-thrones (s¢mhasana); and the bending of trees (druma-natir) towards the holy man (cf. Ramayana, exile 
of Rama—“ the trees incline their heads towards him ”). The plain domed arch (fig. 2, etc.) is of makara torana 
origin; the same is doubtless true of the cusped arches (figure 2, r. and |.), which give no proofs of con- 
temporary Persian influences, as they occur also in Nepalese art of the 9th century, and the upper frieze of the 
Visvakarma cave temple at Elia, still earlier. The distinctively Persian costume of the Shahis in Kalakacarya 
pictures cannot be said to prove more than an acquaintance with Persian customs. 


The physical type is rather peculiar, the very sharp hooked nose and large eyes being especially striking. 
The sword-edged nose is also characteristic of mediaeval Nepalese bronzes and Orissan sculpture, and was 


Fig. 56 
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admired in the most Hindu circles (in Vidhyapati, a beautiful woman’s nose is compared to Garuda’s beak) ; 
it was nevertheless a feature no less admirable in the eyes of Persians. The large eyes are of course charac- 
teristic of all Indian art; but they are here drawn in a peculiar manner, not as in Nepalese or Rajput paintings. 
The further eye is made to project from the outline of the cheek in a most extraordinary way. The prolongation 
of the outer corner of the eye, almost to meet the ear, is also remarkable ; it corresponds to characteristic passages 
in Hindu literature. Nevertheless, this elongation of the eye by a single fine line stretching to the ear? 
(figures 13, 15) is not quite like anything that is familiar in other schools of Indian painting, while it very 
strongly recalls the drawings on 12th and 13th century Rhages pottery, and seems to me to constitute the 
most definite suggestion of relationship to Persian art that these Jain miniatures afford. The use of gold leaf 
possibly points in the same direction. 


The parallels with Rajput painting are naturally closer. Thus, in the Diksa scene of fig. 1, Mahavira is 
represented with a lion-waist and hugely developed chest ; and there are many figures where it would be difficult 
at first sight to distinguish the representations as those of men or women. This recalls the mannerism of the 
large Krsna cartoons from Jaipur (‘‘Ostasiatische Zeitschrift,” I, 2, fig. 1: /ndian Drawings, II, pls. 2 and 3). 
We have already remarked that the representation of clouds, which appear in twelve out of the fifty-three 
miniatures reproduced, is anything but Persian or Chinese in manner; on the other hand, it is by no means 
unlike the manner of the earlier Pahari and Rajasthani paintings (17th century Jammu district and Rajputana— 
not 18th century Kangra), where a narrow band of dark blue storm-cloud is constantly introduced above the high 
horizon. It will not be forgotten that the monsoon clouds in India are as much liked and desired as blue sky in 
northern Europe. Another resemblance to Rajput art (Jammu) appears in the strong red backgrounds (also in 
old Nepalese and late Sinhalese, etc.). 


The architecture (figs. 2, 5, 41, 57, etc.) resembles that of Gujarat, where most of the miniatures must have 
been painted. 


Indian Mughal art did not yet exist when the 15th century Jain miniatures were being painted. 


On the whole, the archeological interest of Jaina painting exceeds its esthetic significance. In most of the 
manuscripts the drawing is indeed very highly accomplished, but rather of a workshop character than deeply 
felt. Many of the miniatures are overcrowded with detail, the statement of fact rather than the expression of 
emotion. But in some cases the esthetic values are much higher. The Diksa scene (Tonsure of Mahavira) of 
figure 1, though it conforms to the usual type in most details of composition, attains to far greater dignity, and is 
comparable in passion with the noble passage of the Kalpa Satra which begins: “Reverence to the Saints and 
Blessed Ones...” (supra, p. 82). That emotion is really expressed in the picture, which led the chief of the 
gods to descend from heaven and kneel with an offering before the Wise One. As elsewhere in Indian literature 
and art (the Great Renunciation of Buddha; Arjuna’s Penance, etc.), we are made to feel that the Going-forth 
of the hero-saint is an event of cosmic and more than temporal significance Like Blake, the poet thought that 
“there were listeners in other worlds than this.” Such examples go far to prove that there must once have[? 
existed an Indian school of Jain painting comparable with the classic Buddhist art of Ajanta. 


Within more secular limits, some of the Kalakacarya pictures have excellent qualities. The Shahi upon his 
throne in figures 4 and 5 is admirably designed ; the vertically striped robe, as well as the pose in figure 4, give 
an impression of great repose and dignity. Other pictures, such as the slaying of the magic ass (figure 47) are 
distinctly amusing, though the humour may be quite unconscious. 


The diagrams are chiefly of interest as such; but there are some very well-drawn animals in the outer 
margins of figure 56, especially the running tiger in the upper left hand corner. 


The specimens of book-furniture afford examples of excellent craftsmanship. The embroidery of the book- 
covers is vigorously designed and admirably and patiently executed. The book-strings are still better ; nothing 
could be more successful than the patterns, both geometrical and floral, while two of the examples are of special 
interest as having interwoven text and dates. 


VIIL—THE ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


The reproductions here given in figures 1 to 53 are taken from the pages of five Jaina MSS., to which 
abbreviated reference is made in the descriptions facing the Plates, under the following heads :— 


I.O.—This is the manuscript of the Ka/pa Stra (Lives of the Jinas) of Bhadrabahu and of the Kalakicairya 
Kathanakam used by Jacobi in his editions of the texts (‘‘Abh. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlindes,” VII, I, 1879, 
and ‘Zeit. der Deutsch. Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,” XXXIV, 1880) and in his translation of the Kalpa 
Sutra in the “Sacred Books of the East,’ Vol. XXII1. The MS. is dated Vikrama Samvat 1484, equivalent 
to 1427 A.D., and it is at once the oldest known illuminated Indian MS. on paper, and the oldest known Indian 
painting on paper of any kind. 

The MS. contains 46 miniatures, of which 31 belong to the Kalpa Sitra and 15 to the Kalakacirya 
Kathanakam. Of these miniatures, those on ff. 3, 12, 115, 121, 129 and 144 are here reproduced in figures 9, 
12, 45, 50, 5, 51. The MS. is not merely illustrated, but also rather elaborately decorated, as may be seen from 
the reproduction of a whole folio in colours (Plate 1), It is written with silver on 113 leaves, of which the ground 


1 Cf. Rajataranginti, 1,210: “The corners of their eyes were captivating, and illuminated by a very thin line of antimony, 
which appeared to play the part of the stem to the ruby-lotuses of their ear-ornaments ” (Stein). This description is absolutely 
realised in figures 13 and 15. 


* W. B. Yeats, Poems of William Blake, Introduction. 
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is coloured black or red alternately. A few pages are written in gold, either on red, or on a plain ground. The 
borders of the pages are frequently decorated, generally with animal processions (elephants or hamsas), floral 
branches or formal lotus-palmette frames, and occasionally with affronted hamsas, antelopes, or with human 
figures. These borders have either a blue, vermilion, crimson or red ground. In the Library of the India Office. 
I am indebted to Dr. F. W. Thomas for facilities kindly granted for reproductions from this manuscript. 


The following MSS., C.A. to C.F., belong to the present writer. 


C.A.—Manuscript of the Kalpa Sitra (98 folios) and the Kalakacarya Kathainakam (8 folios), measuring 
93 x 28 cm.,, six lines to a page. Prakrt, with frequent glosses: with 15 miniatures illustrating the Lives of the 
Jinas, and 2 miniatures illustrating the story of Kalakacarya. Not dated, but probably fifteenth century. The 
text is written in black ink, and is decorated with plain red borders, and the central circles, etc., are rubricated. 
The miniatures are painted with yellow (in lieu of gold), crimson, black, green, two shades of blue, and occasional 
touches of bronzy gold, against a scarlet background (see figures 1 and 2). Occasionally a pearly-white pigment 
is also used. The title of each picture is written in the margin of the MS. or on the picture itself. A rough 
diagram of each illustration also appears in the margin, as a note to remind the painter of the required subject ; 
possibly the painter was unable to read, and made these spirited marginal notes, according to the instructions of 
the writer of the MS., or of a reader who went over it with him. 


The miniatures in this MS. are remarkable for the accomplishment of the fine brushwork (see figures 1, 2, 6, 
7, etc.). The diksa scene of figure 1 is especially noteworthy for its simplicity and dignity. 


C.B.—Manuscript of the Kalpa Satra (72 folios) and Kalakasari Kathainakam (5 folios), measuring 
II X 30 cm., nine lines toa page. Prakrt, with 28 miniatures illustrating the Lives of the Jinas and 6 miniatures 
illustrating the story of Kalakacarya. Dated Samvat 1554 (A.D. 1497). Text in black ink with red borders and 
rubricated central circles, etc. ; first page with a blue pattern border. Painted with crimson, black, blue, white 
and scarlet (forming the background of the finished work) on a gold ground (left uncoloured to form the figures, 
etc.). The miniatures are not labelled. The marginal diagrams are extremely faint. : 


C.C.—Manuscript of the Kalpa Satra (107 folios), measuring 10.5 x 25.5 cm., seven lines to a page, with 
24 miniatures illustrating the Lives of the Jinas. Prakrt. No date, but probably 17th century. Concludes with the 
colophon ‘‘/¢7 Gheravali satram” erased. The colouring is similar to that of C.B., except that the background 
is bright blue in place of scarlet. The illustrations have marginal legends, but no marginal diagrams. Inferior 
paper. The execution is generally inferior to that of C.A. and C.B., but a number of subjects which appear in 
C.C. are not given elsewhere. 


C.D.—Manuscript of the Kalakacérya Katha, 9 folios measuring 11 x 26 cm., nine lines to a page, with six 
miniatures illustrating the story of Kalakacarya. Prakrt. No date, but of fine quality and probably early fifteenth 
century. Miniatures coloured as in C.B. Text bordered with red and central circles rubricated. 


The two following are mentioned for comparison, but no miniatures are reproduced :— 


C.E.—Manuscript of the Ratan Sar (Life of Parsvanatha, etc.), 21 folios measuring 10} x 26 cm., thirteen 
lines to a page, text in black ink with red and yellow borders, and rubricated central circles. Dated Samvat 1633 
(A.D. 1566). Prakrt. Illustrated with four crude miniatures, of which one occupies a full page, viz., a woman, 
with the legend “Sri Parsvanatha bharya prabhavati mirtti janavi.” 


C.F.—A manuscript of 12 folios, measuring 16 x 32 cm., sixteen lines to a page, with a picture of a Jina on 
each side of each folio. The drawing is quite perfunctory. No date, but probably eighteenth century. 


The following MSS. are in the British Museum :— 


MS. Or. 5,149.—Manuscript of the Kalpa Satra, 80 folios, nine lines to a page. Has 25 miniatures 
illustrating the Lives of the Jinas. Text in black ink, with plain borders, central circles, etc., in red. Prakrt, 
dated Samvat 1521 (A.D. 1464). 


MS. Or. 5,257.—Manuscript of the Utaradhyana, 16th-17th century, with one miniature. 


MS. Or. Add. 26,374.—Manuscript of the Kse¢ra-samasa laghu-prakaranam, a system of geography 
according to the Jainas. Prakrt, with Gujarati commentary. With numerous pictures and diagrams. Dated 
Samvat 1826 (A.D. 1769). 


The whole of folio 16 (obverse) is here reproduced in figure 55. 


The following MSS. are mentioned by Hiittemann :— 

LC. 2,367.—The Kalpa Satra. An MS. in the Berlin Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. Studied by Dr. Hiittemann 
(Miniaturen sum Jinacarita, loc. cit.). The MS. has 24 miniatures illustrating the Lives of the Jinas, of which 
Dr. Hiittemann reproduces 14 (two in colours); four of his figures are here copied in the text figures @ to @. 


MS. Or. 799.—The Kalpa Sutra; ‘mit zahlreichen, sehr schénen... miniaturen,” in the Royal Library, 
Berlin. Mentioned by Dr. Hiittemann, loc. cit, 
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(The reproductions on this Plate are not in the sequential order of the history, but are chosen as typical examples 
of colour. Figures 1—4 size of original; figure 5 slightly reduced). 


Figure 1.—Tonsure of Mahavira (his initiation as a monk). On the left, Indra seated, four-armed, two 
hands holding a divine garment, one holding a goad (attribute of Indra), the other receiving from Mahavira his 
cast-off royal robes ; below, the elephant Airavata, the v@han of Indra. On the right Mahavira, wearing a waist 
cloth only, seated beneath an Asoka tree which is slightly inclined towards him, is plucking out his long locks. 
The foreground represents a hilly park, with Asoka trees. The horizon is very high; the sky is filled with heavy 
monsoon clouds. A conventional lotus occupies a space between the figures and the horizon. Cf. figure 26; 
Hiittemann, figure g (here text figure 4); B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 37, labelled ‘Mahavira diksa; MS. 1.0. 
folio 50; and MS, C.C., folio 30, labelled “ Dzksa.” 

MS. C.A., folio 49, labelled ‘“ Mahd&viraloca.” 


Figure 2.—Pargvanatha. The Jina enthroned; his crown is surmounted by five snake hoods. The throne 
is supported by two elephants and two lions, and contained in a mandir, cells of which are occupied by wor- 
_ shippers. The upper arch contains elephants; the upper corners two hamsas. The upper central part of the 
throne, just below the Jina’s feet, shows the naga, which is the cognizance of Parsvanatha. Cf. figures 32, 57. 


MS. C.A., folio 59. 


Figure 3.—Mahavira as the Perfected One, enthroned above the heavens, in Isatpragbhara. The inverted 
crescent represents the Siddha-sila, or Rock of the Perfected. Asoka trees on either hand lean towards the Jina. 
His lion-cognizance appears on the front of the throne, which is surmounted by an umbrella. The landscape 
shows mountains below and a cloudy sky. Cf. figure 29; Hiittemann, fig. 9g; B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 37; and 
MS. C.B., folio 38, labelled “ Mukti szla.” 


Figure 4.—Kalakacarya conversing with the Saka Shahi. The latter sits on a lion throne, holding a flower 
in his left hand, while the monk faces him with folded palms. The Shahi seems to be speaking and the monk 
listening. 


MS. C.D., folio 2. 


Figure 5.—Folio 129 of the MS. I.O., with decorated text, and miniature representing Kalakacarya instruct- 
ing the Saka Shahi. As in figure 4, but the monk is speaking and the Shahi listening. 


PLATE 2. 
(All the figures of the size of the original). 


Figure 6.—The Jina (Mahavira) enthroned; he wears royal ornaments and holds a begging bowl. 
MS. C.A., folio 1; labelled ‘ Muhdavira.” 


Figure 7.—The Jina (Mahavira) as Guru (preaching), wearing a monk’s robes; the right hand raised in 
vitarka mudra, and holding a rosary. ‘The Jina is seated in a shrine of simple construction; above it are two 
parrots. The sky is filled with heavy clouds. Cf. fig. 8. 

MS. GA, folio 2; labelled“ Gaze.” 


Figure 8.—The Jina (Mahavira) as Guru (preaching), wearing monk’s robes; the right hand raised in 
vitarka mudra@, and holding a rosary. On either side of the shrine are worshippers in niches surmounted by 
affronted birds. In four compartments above and four below, are represented the Astamangala, or eight 
auspicious objects, viz. (in order from left to right, above): s¢rzvaccha, vaddhamanaga (powder-box), dhaddasana 
(throne), dappand (mirror); (and below) the xandzyavatta, sotthtya (swastika), kalasa (water-jar), and maccha 
(fishes). In this miniature two subjects, the Guru and the Astamangala, are combined ; more often these form the 
subject of two separate illustrations. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. 1; MS. [.O., folio 2; and B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 2. 

MS. C.B., folio 2; labelled “ Astamangalika.” 


Figure 9.—Devananda’s Dreams. Below, Devananda reclining on a couch. Above, twelve dreams (out of 
fourteen) in the following order: garlands, Padmavati, lion, bull, elephant, palanquin, river, lotus pond, water-jar, 
banner, and the sun and moon. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. A; MS. C.B.; and MS. C.C.,, folio 4. 

M.S, 1:0. folio-¢. 


Figure 10.—The Court of Indra. Left, Indra enthroned, four-handed, holding goad and trident, some other 
object on one left hand, and with the right hand raised. Before him are three courtiers, devas resembling 
himself. Cf. MS. C.C., folio 8, labelled “ /xdraya sabha.” 

MS. C.B., folio 5; labelled “‘ /xzdra.” 


Figure 11.—Indra, descended from his throne, bows to Mahavira. He holds the goad in one left hand, an 
offering in another, and two other hands are joined in reverence. The curious throne, apparently of the type of a 
mandir built askew, is well seen. Observe the hamsa and check patterns of the dhotis worn in this and the last 
picture. Cf. B.M. MS. 02,5149, folio 6, labelled “ Vamoksanam’; MS. I.0., figure 9g; and MS. C.C., folio 10, 
labelled ‘ /udra namoksanam bhanat. 

MS. C.B., folio 6; labelled “ /ndrva namoksanam,” 
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PLAGE 3s 
(All the figures of the size of the original). 


Figure 12.—Harinegamesi receiving the commands of Indra. Indra is enthroned; Harinegamesi stands 
with raised joined hands in an attitude of respect and attention. Indra is four-handed, and holds the goad and 
trident. Harinegamesi has the head of an antelope joined to the body of a man. 


MS. I.0O., folio 12. 


Figure 13.—Harinegamesi removing the embryo from the womb of the Brahmani Devananda. Devananda 
reclines on a cushioned couch, below which are seen a ewer and a dish of pan supari. The embryo is represented 
asa ball. Above the roof are heavy clouds. Cf. B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 10; and MS. C.B., folio 10, labelled 
“ Garbhapahar Flarinegamesi.” MS. C.C. shows this subject and the next in one miniature, labelled “ Garbh- 
apahir garbha sacarana.” 


MS. C.A., folio 15; labelled “... Harinegamesi.” 


Figure 14.—Harinegamesi bringing the embryo to the Ksatriyani Trisala. Generally similar to the last, but 
the embryo is more realistically represented, as in Hiittemann’s figure 3. Cf. also B.M. MS. Or. 4149, folio 11, 
labelled “Garbha sacarana.” 

MS. C.B. folio 11; Hartnegamesi garbha-praksepa.” 


Figure 15.—The Ksatriyani Trisala attended by a maid-servant. The lady reclines on a couch, while the 
maid plies a fly-whisk (camara). 

MS. C.B., folio 12; labelled “ Ranz Trisala.” 

Figure 16.—The Fourteen Dreams of the Ksatriyani Trisala, viz. :—First row : elephant, bull, lion. Second 
row: Padmavati, garlands, sun and moon, banner. Third row: water-jar, lotus tank, river. Fourth row: 
palanquin, heap of jewels, fire. It is noteworthy that the “lion” (szka) of the texts is here, as in Hiittemann’s 
figure 2, represented by a gaja-semha or mythical elephant-lion. [A true lion is represented in the next figure (17) 
from the MS. C.A., folio 34.] The water-jar is provided with symbolic eyes. The tank is walled, with four 
gates or gas, and a lotus in the middle. A sailing vessel and fishes are seen in the river, and flowers are 
growing along its margin. Water is represented by intersecting straight lines which are really parts of concentric 
curves according to the usual formula. Cf. Hiittemann, figure 2; B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 13, labelled 
“Svapna rg lahar”; and MS. C.C., folio 21, labelled “ 7yisala svapna rg.” ’ 

MS. C.B., folio 13; labelled “ Cadda satrand.” 


Figure 17.—The Fourteen Dreams of the Ksatriyani Trisala, as above, but with differences of detail. The 
lion is a true lion, The tank is not walled. There is no ship on the river. The water is represented by inter- 
secting segments of concentric circles, according to the most frequent Indian convention (cf. figures 30 and 31). 
Cf. B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 13; MS. I.O., folio 21; and Hiittemann, figure 2. 

MS. C.A., folio 34; labelled ‘74 satranam.” 


PLATE 4. 
(All the figures are slightly reduced). 


Aa Figure 18.—Toilet of Siddhartha. A maid-servant is dressing his hair, after the bath. Cf. MS. CG 
olio 35. 
MSC. B. fone a1 


Figure 19.—Darbar of Siddhartha. He is enthroned, to the left. On the right, three kneeling soldiers. 
MS. C.B., folio 22; labelled “ Raja-sabha.” 


Figure 20.—The Kgatriyani Trigala reclining. She is probably listening to the interpretation of the dreams. 

MS. C.A., folio 36; labelled ‘‘ Raja-riipa” (probably for “ Rani-riipa’). 
Figure 21.—The interpretation of the dreams. On the left, Siddhartha seated enthroned, beneath a royal 
umbrella; on the left, a Brahmana reading from a book. Cf. Htittemann, hg.5; MS. C.B., ff. 23, 24; and B.M. 
MS. Or. 5,149, folio 24, labelled “ Raja rani sapna pathaka. , 

MS. C.A. 36; labelled “‘ Svapna-laksana pathakah. 


Figure 22.—Birth of Mahavira. Trigala, reclining, holds the child in her arm, and is fanned by a maid- 
servant, using a fly-whisk (camara). Cf. Hittemann, fig. 6; B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 29, labelled “ Mahavira 
janma’; MS. C.C., folio 48, labelled “ Vara janma’’; and MS. I.0O., folio go. 

MS. C.B., folio 28; labelled ‘“ Janma.” 

Figure 23.—The Birthday Festival, or “ Apotheosis.” Mahavira seated on his mother’s (?) lap, while deities 
on either side offer water of lustration in golden ewers. Two bulls with waving tails descend from heaven towards 
Trisala. The figures are all floating in mid-air above the mountains, but the bulls are descending a sort of 


golden staircase. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. 7; B.M. MS. Or., folio 30; and MS. I1.0O., folio 42. 
MS. C.B., folio 29; labelled ‘“Janmabhisekha,” 


PLATE 5. 
(All the figures are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 24.—Mahavira distributes his wealth. He is seated on a throne before a table covered with gems, 


which he is presenting to three Brahmanas. Cf. B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 35, labelled “ Mahavira dana”; and 
MS. C.C., folio 56, labelled “ Vira dana.” 


MS. C.B., folio 32; labelled Samvatsarz dana.” 
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Figure 25.— The Indifference of Mahavira. He stands, attended by two deities and two antelopes, and is 
unmoved, though a serpent, a scorpion, a lion and a dog are attacking him. Cf. Hittemann, fig. 10, where there 
are two serpents, and the dog is replaced by a woman cooking (representing pleasure), This subject is not given 
in MESS. CA. and C-B., nor FO. 

MS. C.C., folio 60; labelled ‘ Vira upasargra.” 


Figure 26.—Tonsure of Mahavira. On left, Mahavira seated beneath an Asoka tree, plucks out his hair. 
The tree bends over him (called drumda-natir, a mark of gods and arhats), acknowledging his greatness. On the 
right, Indra, kneeling beneath a royal umbrella, offers a divine robe; one hand holds the trident. The clouds 
above, usually blue, are here green. Cf. Hiittemann, fig. 9 (here text fig. 6); B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 37 ; 
MS. I.0., folio 50; MS. C.C., folio 30; and figure 1. 

MS. C.B., folio 34; labelled “ Dzésa.” 


Figure 27.—Samavasarana of Mahavira. A triple walled enclosure with four gates, as described in text, supra. 
Mahavira seated in centre. A step-well and animals are represented in each corner. Cf. figure 28; B.M. MS. 
Or. 5,149, folio 38, labelled “ Mahavira jana”; MS. 1.0., folio 53; and MS. C.C., folio 64, labelled ‘\/fana.” 

MS. C.B., folio 37; labelled ‘ /#ana samosarana.” 


Figure 28.—Samavasarana of Mahavira. As figure 27. 


MS. C.A., folio 53; labelled ‘' Mahavira samosarana.” 


Figure 29.—Mahavira as the Perfected One, enthroned above the heavens in Isatpragbhara. The inverted 
crescent represents the Siddha Sila, or Rock of the Perfect, as described in the text, supra. Heavy monsoon 
clouds above, and mountains below. The body of the Jina is bright yellow; he is supported by hamsas and 
siddhas on either side. Cf. figure 3; Hiittemann, figure 9; B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 39, labelled “ AZ. nzvanz” ; 
MS. I.0., folio 55; and MS. C.C., folio 66, labelled “ Vira muktz.” 


MS. C.A., folio 55; labelled “ Siddhi.” 


PLATE 6. 
(All figures are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 30.—Above, Parsvanatha in Isatpragbhara, enthroned above the Siddha Sila; his head is surmounted 
by five cobra hoods. Two ahkatakz trees rise from the peaks below, bending toward the Jina. Cf. MS. 1.0., 
folio 66. Below, Pargvanatha protected by the naga Dharanendra. The Jina stands in a sea or lake, and is 
worshipped by a yaksa and yaksini. Cf. figure 31 and B.M. MS. Or. 5,149, folio 46. 

WIS, -G.B,,, foe 4. 


Figure 31.—Parsvanatha sheltered by the ndga Dharanendra. The Jina stands in a sea or lake, supported 
by a yaksa, and sheltered by the naga, whose hoods rise above his head, and tail lies in the water. Cf. B.M. 
MS. Or. 5,149, folio 46, labelled “Pa. upasarga.” 

MS. C.C., folio 75; labelled Parsva upasargra.” 

Figure 32.—Parsvanatha enthroned. The throne is supported by elephants and lions. The Jina’s head is 
surmounted by five cobra hoods and an umbrella. Three worshippers on either side. Cf. Hiittemann, figure 11. 


MS. C.C., folio 77; labelled “ Parsva pratima.” 


Figure 33.—Above, a king worshipping the Sankha, a symbol of Neminatha. Below, a subject not 
identified ; possibly the Jina snatching a sceptre from Indra. 

MS. C.C., folio 79; labelled “ Sanxkha piriu hart-hiro liu.” 

Figure 34.—Neminatha enthroned. The throne, etc., as in figure 2. The figure of the Jina dark blue; 
below him, in front of the throne, the Sahkha cognizance ; observe the saikha also indicated beneath the sketch 
figure in margin. The Jina holds a begging bowl. Cf. MS. C.C. 78, labelled ‘‘ Wem pratima.” 

MS. C.A., folio 66; labelled ‘‘ Vzmznatha.” 

Figure 35.—Adinatha enthroned. The throne, etc., as in figure 2, 34. The figure of the Jina yellow ; 
below him, in front of the throne, the bull cognizance, and the same in the marginal sketch. Cf. MS. C.C.,, 
folio 88, labelled “A adinatha pratima.” 

MS. C.A., folio 72; labelled “.S7z Adinatha.” 


PLATE. 7; | 
(All figures on this Plate are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 36.—Episodes in the life of Neminatha. 

MS. C.C., folio 80; labelled “ Mem pasuvada.” 

Figure 37.—Prince (?) riding on an elephant, beneath a large royal umbrella. 

MS. C.C., folio 89; labelled ‘ Hastz-martika umbha.” 

Figure 38.—The twenty Tirthakaras between Rsabha and Neminatha. MS. C.C.,, ff. 63 and 64, show the 
twenty Tirthakaras in two groups of ten, each labelled ‘ 77r¢hankara £0; 

MS. C.B., folio 48. 

Figure 39.—The eleven ganadharas of Mahavira; in the centre of the third row, the centre space is occupied 
by an Omkara figure with a lotus. Cf. MS. C.C., folio 95, labelled ‘‘ Gaxadhara 17,” where the Omkara figure is 
replaced by the Hrimkara. 

MS. C.B., folio 54; labelled ‘‘ Gaxadhara 11.” 
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Figure 40.—Four episodes in the life of Rsabha; viz., J/anma, mukti-Sila, diksa and samavasarana. 


MS. C.B., folio 47; no label. 


Figure 41.—Rsabha enthroned in a mandir, with worshippers. His bull cognizance appears on the front of 
the throne. A parrot and a monkey are seen on the sikhara, which is crowned by a banner. 

MS. C.B., folio 72, the last page of the Kalpa Sitra proper, with colophon; the reverse of the same leaf 
begins the A@lakacarya Kathainakam, with a picture similar to that of figure 45. No label. 


PLATE 8. 
(All the figures are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 42.—Balamittra (nephew of Kalakacarya) preaching to a lion; other monks below. I cannot explain 
this further ; it is, no doubt, a legend connected with the third section of the story of Kalakacarya, but no lion is 
referred to in the text translated by Jacobi. 

MS. C.D., folio 6; labelled ‘“ Balamtttra bhanae.” 


Figure 43.—Darbar of King Gardabhilla. The king is seated on a throne, beneath a royal umbrella; before 
him are his general and army, and cavalry. Cf. MS. C.B., folio 84. 
MS. C.A., folio 100; labelled ‘“‘ Gardabhilla.” 


Figure 44.—Kalakacarya instructing the Saka prince. The latter sits on a lion throne, surmounted by two 
umbrellas; before him are his bow and arrows hung on a tripod, and two courtiers kneel above. Note the 
Persian costumes, contrasting with the purely Hindu dress of Gardabhilla in figure 43. On the right, Kalakacarya 
is seated on a cushion, reading from a book. Heavy clouds above. Cf. figure 49 (MS. I.0., folio 121). 

MS. C.A., folio 100; labelled ‘‘ Sékaraya.” , 


Figure 45.—Above, Kalakacarya instructing the Shahi (here an outdoor scene, with hills, trees and clouds). 
Below, the Shahi setting out with the army, for Hindustan. On the left, a floral border. 

MS LO; folid. aa 5. 

Figure 46.—Above, Kalakacarya instructing the Shahi, as in fig. 44. Below, Kalakacarya changing the 
potter’s stuff to gold: he is shaking a powder over the burning kiln, the Shahi on horseback looking on. 


MS. C.B., folio 74. 


Figure 47.Kalakacarya’s archers slaying the magic ass. Gardabhilla, within the walls of a fortified city, 
seated before a fire, performing magical rites, creating the magic ass which stands in the gateway. Above, also 
within the city, Sarasvati, within the royal zenana. Below, horses in the royal stables. Outside the city walls, 
archers of the Shahi’s army, with Kalakacadrya himself on horseback, firing arrows into the ass’s mouth. A 
triangle of cloud in the upper right hand corner. 


MS. €.B,; folio. 75; 
PLaTE IX. 
(The reproductions are of the size of the originals). 


Figure 48.—Above, Gardabhilla is brought a prisoner before Kalakacarya; below, Kalakacarya goes to the 
zenana to bring away his sister. 


Mio. t bs vtolne 76, 


Figure 49.—Kalakacarya instructing the Shahi, as in figures 44 and 46, g.v. 

MS. I1.0., folio 49. 

Figure 50.—Kalakacarya enthroned, holding a book in his right hand, of which also the thumb and first 
finger are joined in wéarka mudra, with his left hand touches the head of a kneeling monk or nun (probably 
Sarasvati, on the occasion of re-admission to the sisterhood), who touches his feet. On the right, above the 
kneeling figure, appears a sort of table, on which rests a book covered with flowers. A similar table appears in 
figures 48, 51 and 53, also figure 32. Its construction resembles that of the modern camp-stool. [It is of 
considerable interest to see such tables represented in use, as they correspond closely with the Sinhalese 
dandasana, of which an illustration appears in my MZedieval Sinhalese Art, Plate X, fig. 1. I had never seen one 
of these in use, though I knew them as of monastic origin, and was informed that they were used as book-tables. | 


MS. I.0O., folio 144. 


Figure 51.—Above, Indra disguised as an aged Brahmana, visits Kalakacarya; below, Indra assumes his 
proper form, and takes leave of Kalakacarya. [See the story related above, Section IV.] | 
MS. C.D., folio 9. 


Figure 52.—-A king and queen dancing, possibly an erotic subject. The king is shooting an arrow at a 
parrot (the v@an of Kamadeva) on a tree beneath which the queen is dancing. 


MS. C.G, folio 100; labelled IV TNE: ero 


Figure 53.—The Education of Badrasvami (? Badrabahu, author of the Kalpa Satra). Above, apparently 
dedication of the child to the order; below, the child in a swing. 


MS. C.C., folio 98; labelled ‘' Badrasvaim? palanu.” 
The last two figures, the subjects of which I cannot properly explain, occur only in my MS. C.C. 


PLATE X. 


Figure 54.—Diagram of a Samavasarana, drawn in black, yellow and red on buff paper. [See description 
above, Section V.]_ The diagram is inscribed with details of dimensions, and indicates the positions occupied 


16 NOTES ON’ JAINA ART, 


by the various deities, men and animals. Two step-wells are represented in each corner, although the 
samavasarana is round. The diagram is dated in the top right hand corner, Samvat 1680, equivalent to 
1623 A.D. Size of original diagram, 33 by 27 cm. Collection of the author. 


Pirate XI. 
(Both figures are reduced). 


Figure 55.—Page of a Jaina MS., with miniature apparently representing the Pandaga and Somanasa 
forest. The latter forms a girdle round Mount Meru at its base, and differs from the Pandaga-vana in not being 
mountainous ; it occupies the curved wooded area at the lowest part of the picture. The rocky Pandaga-vana is 
represented by the six tree-clad arms of the mountain. The temple above is the shrine of a Tirthakara on the summit 
of Meru. (I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. L. D. Barnett, of the British Museum, for the above reading). 

B.M. MS. Or. Add. 26,374, folio 16. 


Figure 56.—Cosmic diagram showing the lands and seas around Mount Meru. [See above, Section VI. ] 
Bharata-varsa (India) forms the lower segment of the central circle. 
From a large diagram painted on cotton cloth. Collection of the author. 


Prats. Dei. 
(Both figures are reduced). 


Figure 57.—Sri Pargvanatha. The central panel shows the Jina enthroned in a mandir, of which the 
Sikhara, adorned with a flag and approached by a Siddha, occupies the square immediately above. Right and 
left of Parsvanatha are narrow panels occupied by the naga Dharanendra and the yaksini Padmavati. On the 
extreme left, Indra; on the extreme right, Padmavati. Above, on the left, the Samavasarana of Parsvanatha 
[note the Jina with three reflections of himself, occupying the centre, as described in the text, Section V.]; on 
the right, the ‘‘Pafica-Pad” [above, five Omkara ideographs, then five seated Siddhas (?) above the crescent of the 
Siddha-sila (?)]. Below, on the left, Suddharma Svami (?); on the right, Gotama Svami. The lower central 
panel I cannot explain. 

From a painting on cotton cloth, probably 16th century. Size of original, 30 cm. square. Colours: vermilion 
(background), crimson, pink, blue, green, black, white and gold (chiefly the square of gold leaf over which the 
central figure of the Jina is drawn). The cloth has been primed before painting. Spots of sandal paste upon 
the chief figures show that the picture has been used as an object of worship. Collection of the author. 


Figure 58.—MS.-cover, embroidered with the Fourteen Dreams of the Mother of Mahavira. The subjects 
are as follows :—To right of centre, large panel, Padmavati: next column, above, the bull; centre, two garlands ; 
below, the sun: extreme right, above, the elephant; centre, the lion; below, moon and stars: left of Padmavati, 
above, the flag: below, the ocean (river) of milk: next column, above, the golden vase: below, the heavenly 
mansion. ‘The remaining four subjects are not recognizable. | 

The embroidery is executed in silk on cotton. The colours are crimson, orange, blue, green, cream and 
black. The narrow border is cross-stitch, as in figure 63. The remainder of the work is couched, except the 
inconspicuous cream outlining in chain-stitch. Size of original, 30 by 13 cm. Probably 16th century. Collection 
of the author. 


PUATE QUITS. 
(The figures are reduced). 


Figure 59.—MS.-cover, embroidered with the Fourteen Dreams of the Mother of Mahavira, and the Eight 
Auspicious Objects (Astamangalaka). The cover consists of two parts hinged together, and is designed to keep 
together the loose leaves of any MS. resting on the inside of the larger part. The dreams are represented on 
this larger flap: Padmavati occupies the central squares of the two lower rows. ‘The gold vase is on her proper 
left. The first four squares of the upper row contain respectively the elephant, bull, lion and two garlands; the 
two squares on Padmavati’s proper right contain the flag and throne. The remaining subjects are no longer 
recognizable. 

The narrow portion of the cover contains the Astamangalaka, which are upside down in the reproduction. 
The subjects are, from left to right: andzyavartta, fishes, golden vase, throne, mirror, szrzvaccha, powder-box, 
and sotthzya (swastika). 

The needlework is of silver thread on red wool; a very little green and purple silk is also used. The silver 
thread is partly chain stitch, partly couched. © 

Size of original, 274 by 20cm. Probably 16th century. Collection of the author. 


Figure 60.—Portion of an embroidered MS.-cover. Silk on cotton canvas, chevron design. Colours : 
crimson, yellow, orange (two shades), blue, green and white. x§&. 


Figure 61.—Portion of an embroidered handkerchief, for wrapping MSS. _ Silk on cotton canvas, in striped 
lozenges; colours as the last. Nearly |. 


Figure 62.—Portion of an embroidered MS.-cover, silk on brown cotton canvas, in lozenges; crimson, 
orange, green, yellow and white in dark blue framework. Nearly |. 


Figure 63.—Portion of an embroidered MS.-cover, silk cross-stitch on brownish cotton canvas. Colours: 
blue, orange, green, yellow, cream and black. x? 


The originals of Figures 60-63 are all most likely 16th century. Collection of the author. 


NOTES ON: | ASN Rote 17 


PrATE XLV; 


Figure 64.—Book-braid (fora), for tying up MSS. Cotton braid, blue and white, bordered with brownish 
red. The text reads as follows :— 


Main samujhyo niradhara yah jaga kavokava-sé 
Ekat-ripa apara pratibimbata lakhiyata jagata 
Sambata rasa-rasa-muni-maht ustyarapura subha khéta 
Kora kari Bhagata Fati Pijya Narayana héta 

1.é. I clearly understood, after examination of this world, 


God has but one transcendent form, the world is manifest as (His) reflection. 
In samvat 1766, in the holy land of Usiyarpur 
Bhagat Yati made this fora in honour of the Reverend Narayana. 
The first two lines are in the metre 6, 4, 1: 6,°4, 3; the next two lines 6, 4, 3: 


third line, the metre (6, 4, 3: 6, 4, 1) requires omission of the syllable “ar” in Usiyarapura. 
Samvat 1766 = a.b. 1709. Width of the braid, 2.1 cm. Collection of the author. 


6, 4, 1. In the 


PLATE NV. 


Figure 65.—Book-braid (ora), for tying up MSS. Cotton braid, blue and white, bordered with brownish 
red. The text reads as follows :— 


Pdapa-pantha partharahi dharaht subha pantha paga 

Para-upagara nimitta bakhanaht mokhi-maga 

Sada avamcechata-citta ju tarana-tarana-jaga 

Aisé gura-kon seva- ta bhagaht karma thaga 1766 
1.e. (A guru) who forsakes the path of sin, and sets his foot on the holy path, 


Who tells the way of salvation for other’s good, 


Whose mind is ever (avamcchata ?), who is a saviour from the world, 
Such a guru serving, the thief of merit runs away. 


These lines are in the metre 6, 4, 2: (3, 2), 2. 1766 = 1709 A.D. 


[I am greatly indebted to the kindness of Dr. Sir G. A. Grierson, who sent me the reading and translation 
of the texts reproduced in figures 64 and 65]. 


Figure 66.—Book-braid (ora), for tying up MSS. Cotton braid, blue and white, bordered with brownish 
red. Notext. Probably 18th century. 


The three braids (figs. 64-66) are in the collection of the author. 
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54. Samavasarana diagram, dated Samvat 1680 (A.D. 1627). 
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THE EIGHT NAYIKAS. 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc. 


On the one hand from the standpoint of Rhetoric and the Art of Poetry and the Drama, and on the other, 
from that of Erotic, Indian writers have long been interested in the classification of Heroes and Heroines in 
well-defined types. Such classifications are typically developed in Sanskrit treatises! such as the classical|+ 
Bhératiya-Natya-Sastra, in the Sahitya Darpana, and in the Kama Satra and in other works; and in the later 
vernacular literature of Hindustan, chiefly in the Raszkapriya of Kesava Dasa,” the Sa¢-sazya of Bihari Lal, and[? 
the Bhasa-bhisana of Jasvant Singh.? 

Thus Bharata defines fourteen Nayakas‘ or types of Hero-lover, as: Lover, Beloved, Gentle, Lordly,|* 
Possessive, Animated, Pleasing, and Miscreant, Evil, Untruthful, Refractory, Braggart, Shameless, and Brutal. 


Z 


(Bhiératiya-Natya-Sastra X X11, 286 ff.). 


A more frequent classification distinguishes four Nayakas as: Anukila or Faithful (to one beloved), 
Dakstna or Impartial (kind to one while loving another), Sa¢a or Cunning (both unkind and false), and Dhrsta 
or Shameless (indifferent to blame). 

(Sahitya-darpana, 70-74, and Bhasa-bhisana, |, 6, 7: the Rastkaprzya, 11, 2, gives the same list, with the 
substitution of Azu/a, with the same meaning, for Anukila). 


From another point of view the types of Hero-lover are three: Husband (Padz), Paramour (Upapatz), and 
one who resorts to Hetairai { Vazstka). 
(Rasamaijart: Bhisi-bhisana, |, 8). 


Another three-fold classification divides Heroes and Heroines into the Worthy (U¢‘tama), Unworthy 
(Adhama), and Mediocre (Madhyama). 
(Bharatiya-Nitya-Sastra XXIV, 1). 


_ The Heroine (ayzéa@) occupies considerably more space than the Hero (/ayaka) in the literature of 
Dramaturgy and Erotic; and Schmidt remarks (Zoc. cz¢.) that this ‘is quite natural, since it is men that are 
classifying women ; had the situation been reversed, the proportion might well have been different. Moreover, 
we can easily allow that Woman is a much more interesting and many-sided object of study than Man.” 


The first classification of Heroines (the Beloved) is three-fold: Maiden, Wife, or Hetaira. 

(Kama Sitra, etc.). 

Another three-fold classification classes women as: Gazelle-like (#7gz), Mare-like (vadava), or Elephant-like 
(hastznz). 

(Rati-rahasya, etc.). 


A better-known classification makes a four-fold division: The Lotus (Padmzni), Variegated® (Cztrzni),[® 
Conch-(.Savzkhinz), and Elephant-woman (/Zas¢7nz), in descending order of merit. 
(Ratirahasya, Anangaranga, Bhisi-bhisana, Rastkapriya, etc.). 


There is also a four-fold classification according to age: Bala (up to sixteen), Zarunz (sixteen to thirty), 
Praudha (thirty to fifty-five), and Vrddhé (over fifty-five). 
(Ratt-rahasya, etc.). 


Another three-fold classification distinguishes Heroines as: One’s own (Svakiy@), Another's (Parakzya), 
and Anybody’s (Samanya or Sadharana). This corresponds to the classification of Heroes as Patz, Upapati and 
Vatsika. , 

(Sahitya-darpana, Bhisa-bhiisana, etc.). 


1 For a full discussion of all these, with texts and translations, see R. Schmidt, Bettrage sur indischen Erotik, Leipzig, 
1902, pp. 136 ff. The same writer has published a text and translation of the Kama Sitra. See also Sylvain Levi, Le Thedtre 
Indien, Paris 1890, and P. Regnaud, La Ahétorigue Sanskrite, Paris 1884. For the Sahitya Darpana see the edition and 


translation of Ballantyne (Calcutta, 1875). See also Haas, The Dasariipa of Dhanamjaya, New York, 1912. 


* We have used the Bombay edition of Samvat 1957 (A.D. 1900) for the purpose of the present article. No translation in a 
European language is available. 


® See G. A. Grierson, 7he Satsaiva of Lihari (edited with a translation of the Bhdsd-bhiisana of Jasvant Singh), Calcutta, 
1896. 


4 The reader will distinguish Vayaka (m.) from Naytka (sometimes Véyaka) (f.). 


* [.e., adorned with diverse beauties and accomplishments. The Padmini has sixteen-sixteenths of all possible perfections, 
the Citrizz fourteen-sixteenths. 
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Still another three-fold classification distinguishes: The Artless or Youthful (I/ugdha, with several sub- 
divisions), the Adolescent (Madhya), and the Mature (Praudha or Pragalbha). All these are Svakiya. 

(Sahitya-darpana, Lhisa-bhiisana, etc. 

In the same way there are six kinds of Pavakzyé Heroines, which it is hardly necessary to detail here. 
Several other classifications we also omit. 


It is interesting to note that there are also three ways in which the Lover may first see the Beloved, viz. : 
In a Dream, in a Picture, or Face to Face. 


Finally we come to the classification of Svakiya Heroines according to the immediate circumstances of 
their relations with their Lovers. It is this classification, into Eight, that forms the subject of the present » 
notice, especially in relation to the representation of these types in the Pahari paintings, such as we reproduce in 
the accompanying Plates. ~ 


The docus classicus for the Eight Nayikas is the Bharatiya-Natya-Sastra, Aol, TOF heen. Pie following 
are the eight varieties of Heroine: Vasakasajja, she who is ready to receive her beloved, Virahot-kanthita, she 
who is longing in separation, Sva@dhinapatika, she whose lord is faithful to her, Kalahantaritz, she who is divided 
from her beloved by a quarrel, Ahandita, she who has been deceived, Vipralabdhi, she who waits in vain, 
Prosita-bhartrka, she whose beloved is gone abroad, and Adhzsartka, she who goes forth to seek her beloved.” 


The same classification is found in the Dasaripa, Sahitya-darpana, etc. The same names, in a different 
order, are also given in the Lhasa-bhiisana, but the number is ‘increased by the addition of three others, viz., the 
Pravatsyapatika, she who anticipates separation, the Agamapatzka, she whose beloved is on his way home, and 
Agatapatika, she whose beloved has just returned. 


The poet Sardar further divides the Aészsarzka into three, and other authors add two more, making five, 
viz.: Suklabhisarika, she who visits her beloved on bright moonlit nights, Avsxzabhisarika, she who does so on 
dark nights, Dzvabhtsartka, she who goes to her beloved by day, Sandhyabhisarika, she who goes at twilight, and 
Nisabhisarika, she who goes at night. 

It will not be necessary to quote more detailed descriptions of the Eight Nayikas, given by Bharata and 
others, since it is our main purpose to quote the text and translation of Kesava Dasa, and to correlate this with 
the pictures. Before proceeding to this text and translation we give a short notice of the poet and his works:! 


KesSava Dasa, the son of Kasinatha, was a Sanadhya Brahman of Orcha in the district of Bundelkhand. 
His home was originally at Tehri, whence he settled at Orcha under the patronage of Raja Madhukar Shah, 
whose son and successor, Indrajit Shah, assigned him a grant of twenty-one villages. His first work, a 
philosophical poem, was written in Samvat 1600 (aA.p. 1543). He then wrote the Raszkapriya, with which we 
are here concerned; it was completed on the seventh day of Kartika-swd7, S. 1648 (A.D. 1591). This was 
followed by the Kavzprzya, a work on rhetoric, in S. 1658 (A.D. 1601). Still later he wrote a poem on the life of 
Rama, and a work on prosody. The date of the poet’s death does not appear to be known. 


The Raszkapriya is one of the oldest, and certainly the most important of the Hindi works on love-poetry. 
It was composed by KeSava Dasa, who was doubtless quite familiar with the older Sanskrit literature on the 
subject, in the name of his patron Indrajit Shah, who is designated in the colophon of each chapter as the author. 
One evidence of the authoritative character of the work of Kesgava Dasa, who, as it were, set the fashion in this 
kind of vernacular literature, is afforded in the fact that most of the sets of Pahari paintings of the seventeenth 
(from which few survive, and those chiefly from the Jammii district) and the eighteenth century (from which 
many survive, mostly from the Kangra district), conform to his definitions, and a considerable number of them 
are actually inscribed with extracts from the text quoted below. Several of our illustrations are thus accompanied 
by texts. 


Beside the printed text to which we have already alluded (supra, p. 1, footnote), we have before us five 
manuscript leaves, on paper, two miniatures on each leaf in illustration of the accompanying verses. These 
miniatures are of the earliest seventeenth century Mughal style; that is to say, Mughal technically (embodying a 
due proportion of Rajput tradition), though purely Hindu in subject. It will be remembered that Kegava Dasa 
visited the court of Akbar, upon the occasion of Akbar’s imposing a fine of ten million rupees on Indrajit Shah, 
for ‘‘disobedience and revolt.” He had a secret audience with Raja Birbal, Akbar’s minister, and recited to him 
a poem, which so pleased Birbal, that he exerted himself to have the fine remitted. It is quite possible that our 
fragment of what may well have been the edztzo princeps of the Rasikapriya was prepared for Raja Birbal or for 
Akbar himself, on the occasion of Kegava Dasa’s visit to the Mughal court. We mention the matter here, as it 
is proposed to publish these leaves, with notes of their contents, in a future number of the Journal of Indian Art. 


The Rastkapriya differs from most of the works on Rhetoric, Sanskrit or Vernacular, previously referred to, 
in that it is more than a merely metrical description and analysis of the elements of poetry; the Rasikapriya 
itself is vasavant, or poetical. We would call special attention to the dialogue of verse 31. 


The Rasikapriya@ is divided into sixteen chapters, of which we are here concerned only with the second, 
third and seventh. The second (Vayaka-laksana) describes the Four Classes of Heroes: the third (Wayaka-atr- 
varnana) names the Eight Classes of Heroines. Chapter VII (Asta-nayaka-varnana) deals in greater detail 
with the different types of Heroines enumerated in Chapter III]. We proceed to quote the greater part of the 
text of this Chapter, with some commentary and reference to the pictures: 


‘G. A. Grierson, Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 1889, pp. 58, 59, and J. F. Blumhardt, Catalogue of Hindi, 
Panjabi and Hindustani Manuscripts in the British Museum, 1899, pp. 26, 27. 
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RASIKAPRIYVA, CHAPTER VII, TEXT AND TRANSLATION. 
ATHA ASTANAYAKA VARNANA. 


1. Ye saba sitani nayaka varanimatt anusara 
Kesava Rat bakhaniye fe saba atha prakara 

2. Svadhinapatika Utkala Vasakasayya nama 
Abhisandhita bakhaniye aura Khandita vama 

3. Kesava Prosita-preyast Labdhavipra sujana 
Astanayakaé ye sabatr Abhisérika bakhana 


THUS. THE DESCRIPTION OF THE EIGHT NAYAKAS. 


1. These are all the nayakas, so many, described by Kesava ‘according to his understanding,—eight are 
their forms : 


2. Svadhinapatika, Utkala and VasakaSayya by name 
Abhisandhita and the Khandita woman : 


3. Kesava mentions Prosita-preyasi and Labdhavipra 


Abhisarika eke,—thus are all the eight nayakas named. 


The following synonyms should be noted, and literal meanings : 
1. Svadhinapatiha, Svadhinapatika . she whose beloved is ‘‘in her bandoun,” is subject to her. 


2. Utkala, Utka, Utkanthita, Virahotkanthita: she who is alone and expectant or yearning. 

3. Vasakasayya, Vasakasajja, Sajjtka, Sazjzta: she who waits by the bed. 

4. Abhisandhita, Kalahantartta, Kupita: she who is separated from her beloved by a quarrel, 7.e., as the 
result of her own unkindness. 

5. Khandita@: she who is offended. | 

6. Prosita-patthka, Prosita-bhartrka, Prosita-preyast: she whose beloved has gone abroad. 

7.. Labdhavipra, Vipralabdha: she who has made an appointment and is disappointed. 

8. Abhisartka: she who goes out to meet her beloved. ‘ 


Sets of pictures of the Eight Nayakas were frequently made by the Pahari painters. We have not, however, 
been able to obtain any complete set, but have many imperfect series and single pictures, from which the 
illustrations to this article are selected. This variety is an advantage for our present purpose, as it makes it 
possible to represent several individual styles, and to reproduce duplicate versions where there are interesting 
variations. It will be observed that in the great majority of examples the Lover and Beloved are represented 
respectively as Krsna and Radha: these are the types of all lovers. 


SVADHINAPATIKA LAKSANA. 


4. Kesava 7a ke guna bandhyo sada rahat patisaman 
Svadhinapatika tasu ko baranata prema prasaman 


Pracchanna Svadhinapatika 
5. Kesava jivana jo Braja ko aru giva hute att bapa hi bhavar 
Sa par deva adeva Kumari nivarata Mai Nabara lagavat 
Ta Hart pat ti Ahira ki beti maha ura pain shavain divavar 
Main to baci aba hast nahin asa aura zu dekhat so ataru a@var 


Prakasa Svédhinapatika 
6. Colt ke sopana tohin karata samara-bot mukara zyon tohin mahan murat: samanthatr 
Taunhin triya-devata par payo pati Kesava Rat patani bahuta pati devata bakhanthar 
Tere manoratha ratha Bhigiratha pachat pachat dolata Gupala mero Ganga kaiso panithai 
Aisi bata kauna ju na mini suna meri rani un re tau tert bani veda karst banthar 


Teches of the Svadhinapattha : 


4. Kesava (says that) she is Sva@dhinapatika by whose virtues her lord is fast bound and ever remains 
beside her: (KeSava) relates her happy love. 


_Svadhinapatika's thoughts unspoken : 
5. (The Sakhi reflects) : 
On KeSava the Life of Braj, and more dear than life to his father (Nand), 
For whom gods and men and even Kumari would offer themselves in sacrifice, whom Laksmi and 
Sirya love, 
On that very Hari, thou herdsman’s daughter, imposing deep love, thou dost get thy feet to be washed : 
I make my escape, not laughing now,—but if another should see, then would disgrace ensue. 
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Svadhinapatika's outspoken thoughts : 
6. (The Sakhi says) : 

He maketh himself just like thy bodice’s hem; that moon (of delight) dwells like an image reflected in 
thee as in a mirror. 

All men consider the lord of a wife to be her God, O Kegava Rai: but in thee we have found a 
Goddess-wife ! 

Just as the Ganges followed the car of Bhagiratha, so my Gopala follows close the chariot of thy desire : 

Hearken, my queen: Is there any point whatever in which he does not obey, for whom thy speech is 
just like the words of the Veda? 


The Sva@dhinapatiké is represented in the pictures, of which we have three or four, as seated, while her 
lover tends her feet in the way of massage or washing, or painting with lac dye, evidence of his complete sub- 
jection. It is not implied that the lover is henpecked, but that the Nayika’s charms and gentleness are such that 
he is not merely faithful to her, but is her faithful slave,—‘‘so my Gopala (Krsna) follows close the chariot of 
thy desire.” She is clearly regarded as the most happy of Heroines. 


The picture reproduced (Figure 1) is inscribed at the back with Kesava Dasa’s text on the Svadhimapatrka. 


Il. ATHA UTKA LAKSANA. 


7. Kaunahun heta na a&iyo pritama 7a ke dhima 
Za ko Socati Soca hiye Kesava Utki bima 


Atha Utkt pracchanna 
8. Kaidhon grha kija kai na chitata sakh& samaja kaidhon kachu aa brata vasara b1bha bhita tain 
Dinhon tain na sodha kidhaun kahison bhayo virodha upajo prabodha kidhaun ura avadata tain 
Sukha main na deha kidhaun mohison kapata neha kaidhaun dekhit meha ati dare adha rata tain 
Kidhaun meri priti ki pratiti leta Kesava Rat agahin na aye mata sidho kauna bata tain 


Prakasa Utka 
9. Sudht bhih-gat bhulaye kidhaun kahu kt bhilet dolata bata na pai 
Bhita bhaye kidhaun Kesava kahuson bhenta bhat kot bhamint bhai 
Avata hain maga ai-gayo kidhaun advahinge sajani sukha-dat 
Aye na Nanda-kumara bicarisu kauna bicara abara lagai 


Thus the teches of the U¢ka: 
7. Kesava says that she is the U¢#@ woman, who, when for some reason or other her lover does not come 
to her house, thinks of him yearningly in her heart. 


Thus unspoken thoughts : 

8. (The Nayika reflects) : 

“Ts it because of some work at home? or is it because he does not leave a company of friends? or is 
to-day some fast-day of his ? 

Or that some debt has not been paid to a needy creditor? or has he quarreled with some one? or has 
some illumination sprung up in his heart ? 

Or is not his body at ease? or is his love for me false? or is he too much afraid when he sees the rain at 
dead of night? 

Or does he prove my love, O Kesava Rai, that he does not come to-day? or in what is his heart 
absorbed ?” 

Utka’s outspoken thoughts : 

‘Or has he forgotten? or has something misled him? or does he rove astray and cannot find the path? 

Or is he afraid of something, O Kesava? or has he met anyone? or has he fallen in love with some 
amorous woman ? 

Or is he coming along the road? or has he already arrived? howsoever it be, surely my Giver-of-Bliss 
will come!” 

When Nanda’s son came not, she wondered for which of these reasons he delayed. 


The U¢ka, she who awaits her beloved impatiently at the place of trysting, is represented as standing beside 
or seated upon a bed of leaves, under a tree or at the edge of some grove or beside a stream, at night 
(Figs. 2, 3,4). The stillness of the watcher and the loneliness of the trysting place are generally indicated by the 
presence of a group of timid deer, grazing or snuffing the wind, and ready to dash away at the least sound. 
These representations, and those of the Adszsarzka, are generally the best and most poetical of the series. Of 
the three pictures reproduced, Fig. 2 is inscribed with the above text of KeSava Dasa. 
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Ill. VASAKASAYYA LAKSANA. 


10. Vasakasayya hot so kahit Kesava savilisa 
Citar raha grha dvira tyorn  piya avana kt asa 


Pracchanna Vasakasayya 


11. Candana vitapa vapu komala amala dala kalita lalita lata lapati lavanga ki 
Keso-disa ti men duri dipa kit Sikhast daurt duravata nila vasa dyuti anga anga ki 
Panna pina pakst pasu Sabda zita tita hota tita tita caunki caunki cahai copa sanga ke 
Nanda Lila agama vilokat kuiija zila bala linhin gati tehi kala paiijara patanga ki 


Prakasa Vasakasayya 
12. Bhasata hai sukha baina sakhi sahulasa hiye abhilasana jo hai 
Komala hasant naina vilasant anga suvadsani kat mana mohat 
Mirati-vanta kidhaurx Tulast Tulasi-vana men Rati murati ko hai 
Kunja virajatt gopa-vadhi Kamalé janu kutja-kuti mahan so har 


Teches of the Vasakasgayya : 


10. KeSava says that she is Vasakasayya (waiting by the bed) who stands looking out from the door of her 
house, happy in the hope that her darling is coming. 


VasakaSayya, thoughts unspoken : 
tt. (The Sakhi says to herself) : 
Sandal tree of smooth trunk, fresh leaves and buds delightful, and a clove-vine twined about it— 


Thither, O Kegava Dasa! she runs from afar, (shining) like a lantern’s light, her blue robe hiding the 
radiance of her every limb: 


Whencesoever comes the sound of wind or leaves or birds or beasts, there and there again she glances 
fearfully, in anxious hope of union ; 


Watching for the coming of her Nanda Lal, the bride in the tangled grove takes the likeness of a caged 
bird. 
. VasakaSayya, thoughts outspoken : 

12. (One Sakhi says to another) : 
‘She speaks sweet words, O Sakhi, in the gladness of her heart and her desire, 
Heart-ensnaring is she, with her soft smile and melting eyes and body sheen, 
Like the image of Tulasi in Tulasiban, or the image of Desire: 
The herdsman’s daughter in the grove shines bright as Laksmi in the hut of leaves.”! fea 


Pictures of the Vasakasayya (Figs. 12 and 13) are designed to illustrate v.10 of Kegava Dasa. Fig. 12 
shows the happy Nayika looking out from the door of her house, while maids are preparing the house and the 
bed for her Lord’s reception. A boat has been sent across the lake to meet him. Two maids on the roof are 
pointing in the same direction. On the roof to the left will be observed a crow, as if speaking: this is explained 
by the fact that the crow is regarded as an omen of a lover’s return, bringing some message from him. 


(Pahari pictures are not uncommon showing the Nayika in conversation with a crow; and Vidhydpati 
represents the deserted Radha as complaining : 
Kanta kika-mukhe nahi sandadat, 
Even from a crow’s beak, not a word of Kanta!) 


Our second illustration (Fig. 13) represents Radha with outstretched arms welcoming Krsna, while a maid 
is preparing the bed. 


Iv. ATHA ABHISANDEITA NAYAK A. 


13. Mana manavata hi karat manada ko apamana 
Dino dukha t&é bina lahat Abhisandhita bakhana 


Pracchanna Abhisandhita 


14. Bara bara bole gaba bolyo nahin balasa tu balaka jyon bolibe ko kata bilalatu hat 
Syon gyon pain pare tyon tyon pain na tain pina bhayo hota kah& aba kiye makhana tyor gatu har 
Keso Dasa saba chanri kiyo hatha hi so heta tahu chaurt jrya Jiye bina hah& gatu hat 
Aise pyari piyahison manyo na manayo taba arsi tohin bajhtiye tu pache pachitatu hai 
Prakasa Abhisandhita 
15. Pain parehu tain pritama tain kahit Kesava kyon hun na main drga dini 
Teri sakhi Sisa stkhit na ekahu rosahi ki sisa sikha Ju lini: 
Candana canda samira saroja garenr dukha deha bhat sukhahini 
Main ulati ju kart vidht mo kahan nya nahin ulatt vidhi ki ni 
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Thus Abhisandhita Nayaka: 


13. She is called Abhisandhita (Parted) who repulses her lover just when he seeks to soften her pride: and 


suffers double grief when he is no longer beside her. 


Abhisandhita’s unspoken thoughts : 


14. (She refiects): 


a 


When he was speaking to thee again and again, in childish folly thou didst not answer; now why dost 
thou cry like a child for speech? 


When he was touching thy feet, then wast thou harder than stone; but now thy body melts like butter : 


Says KeSava Dasa: Rejecting all that he said because of thy pride, and a him utterly ; now 
lacking the life of thy life, where wilt thou go? 


Such a darling art thou as when thy lover besought thee, wouldst not heed ; now it would seem thou dost 
repent too late! 


Abhisandhita’s outspoken thoughts : 
(She says to the Sakhi) : 


“© Kegava! when my dear one was touching my feet, why did I not then yield him a glance ? 
O Sakhi, I did not heed your advice at all; I followed the dictates of anger! 


Sandal paste, the nectar rays of the moon, or the touch of a lotus scorch me,* my body stiffens, I am[! 
grown void of all delight, — 


Even as I did amiss, so Fate has perversely wreaked injustice on me.” 


The Adhisandhitad is exemplified in Jayadeva’s Radha,—Gzt@ Govinda, Sarga 1X.” A Western[? 
Abhisandhita is found in the Scotch ballad of * Barbara Allen.” The usual subject of the Pahari pictures of this 
Nayika is the quarrel and parting ; as in Figure 5, where Radha is in deepest dejection and Krsna departing in 


anger. 


16. 


eed 
owt 


18. 


16. 


Le, 


V. KHANDITA LAKSANS, 
Avana kahi avai nahin aval pritama prata 
Ta ke ghara so Khandita kahat su bahu vidht bata 


Pracchanna Khanadita 


. Ankhina jo stijhata na kénana tain suniyata Keso Rat jaise tuma lokana men gaye hau 


Vansa kt visért sudhi kaka jyon cunata phirat jathe sithe sitha sathat thadhi thathaye hau 
Diri dirt karata hin daurt daurt gaho pain ganau na kuthaura thaura jani jiya paye hau 
Kako ghara ghalibe ko base kahan Ghanasyima ghighi jyon ghusana prata mere grha aye hau 


Prakasa Khandita 
Aju kachi aarkhiyin Hari aura-st méno mahaivara méhan rangi hain 
Merisaun mosahun manahu begit hiye rasa rosa kt riti gagt hain 
Mohana mohi si lagatt mohin ite para mohana mohi lagi hain 
Mere viyoga ke tejata kidhaun Kesava kaha ke prema pagt hain 


Teches of the Khandita : 


She is Khandita (Offended) who, when her lover, having promised to come (at night), comes not, but 
comes in the morning, speaks many and diverse words (of abuse). 


Khandita, thoughts unspoken : 
(The Nayika thinks when she sees her lover) : 
Not by eyes is it seen, nor by ears heard, says KeSava Rai, how thou art reported amongst the people 


Forgetting the remembrance of thy family, like a crow thou dost wander about picking at cast-away 
grains of worthless rice,—like a good-for-nothing, meeting with trouble. 


Though I keep on driving thee off, thou dost keep on running to touch my feet and dost not know that 
thy life is wasted in evil company : 

Ah! Ghanasyam, in what and whose homes hast thou sat like an owl to their ruin, that thou dost come 
creeping into my house in the morning? 


Khandita, thoughts outspoken 


8. (She continues aloud) : 


‘Somehow to-day, O Hari, thine eyes are changed, deep-dyed, it seems with lac,— 

By my life, I think they have lain awake in heart-piercing love or in anger! 

O Mohana, they are putting a spell upon me, and even now they beguile me: 

Do they burn because of separation from me, O KeSsava, or are they following someone’s love ?” 


1 Sandal paste, the moon’s rays, the leaves or petals of the lotus, all these are grateful and cool under normal conditions, but 


seem to scorch the fevered Vayika. This is a commonplace of Indian love-poetry and action-dance: cf. v. 23, | 


ee 
« ape 


? Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold, /nadzan Poetry, 1881. 
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Pictures of the Khandita Nayika show the morning meeting of Radha and Krsna, as in Figure 6. We 
have another example (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v.17: and amongst yet 


others, 


one by Mola Ram of Gahrwal, inscribed with a verse by the painter himself. The Khandita Nayika is 


exemplified in Jayadeva’s Radha,—Gz/a Govinda, Sarga VII fy 


20. 


Pek 


19. 


PAO} 


VI. PROSITAPATIKA LAKSANA. 


. f& ko pritama dat avadht —s gayo kaunahin kija 


La ko Prosita-preyast kahit barnata kavi-raja 


Pracchanna Prositapatika 
Kesava katsahun pirava punya milyo mana bhivatau bhiga bharyort 
Sanat ko Mat haha bhayo katsehun audht ko adhika dyausa dharyort 
Ta kahan ti na ajyon hanrst bolat jain mero mohana pain paryort 
Katha hute hatha tero kathora,t tain virahanala hi na jaryort 


Prakisa Prositapatika 
Audht dat aye uhin una ko yaha bhojana kat abahin hama at hain 
Ta kahan tau abalon baharat kat rakhi vasvat mara kara main hain 
Baithe kaha tina ke dhiga KeSsava jau nahin kot jiu ju kat hain 
Janata hau una ankhina te ansuva umahe bahu ryo punar ar. hain 


Teches of the Prosita-patika : 


The king of poets tells of her as Prosita-preyasi (Beloved whose husband has gone abroad), whose 
darling has gone abroad on some business, appointing a time of return. 


Prosita-patika, thoughts unspoken : 
(The Sakhi reflects) : 
O Keégava! thy destiny is fulfilled, and thy heart’s desire (the day of return) has come forth, (as the 
reward of) some former virtue, — 


Dost thou know, O Mother, that half the day of the term has gone by? 
Why then to-day dost thou not laugh and talk, albeit Mohana touched my feet (for thy sake) ?” as 
Harder than wood is thy stiffness, that it is not burnt by the fire of disunion! 


Prosita-patika, thoughts outspoken : 


. (The Sakhi says) : 


“ Fixing a term, he said: I shall return presently, after taking food with them— 
But it is so long since he went forth, that he is changing her into a mountain by keeping her waiting. 
O Kesava! why does he sit beside them, and no one tells him to go? 


Does he know that her eyes are filled with tears and that she is crying bitterly, (wondering if) he is 
coming back ?” 


The Prosita-preyasi sits with the Sakhi, who comforts her, for the appointed time of her lord’s return has 
come, and he has not appeared. This situation is commonly represented in pictures, such as our Figure 7, 
which is quite typical, but is inscribed with verses not from Kesgava Dasa, quoted below (‘‘Other Poets”). We 
have an example (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v. 20. 


Ze 


ao 


24. 


VII. ATHA VIPRALABDHA LAKSANA. 


Diitison sanketa badr laina pathat apa 
Labdhavipra son janrye ana-aye santapa 


Pracchanna Vipralabdha 


Sila se phila suvisa kuvasa st bhika si se bhaye bhauna subhige 
Kesava baga mahabana so gura st carht jaunha sabar anga dage 
Neha lago ura nihara so nist niha ghartka kahin anurage 
Gari se gita birt bisu st sigaret srngira angara se lage 


Prakisa Vipralabdha 


Dekhata udadht jaita dekhi dekhi nya gita campaka ke pita kachi likhyo hat bandi kai 
Sakala sugandha chart phitla mala tort dari dittka ko mari punt biri bigarai kat 

Lat lat diha sansata tazet vividha vilasa hisa Keso Dasa hvai udasa cali akulai hat 

Sez kai sanketa sino Kanha ju son bolai no moson kara jora dinon dinon dukha pai hai 


1 Translated by Sir Edwin Arnold, /zdian Poetry, 1881. 
* /.e.. Why are you silent and gloomy, although Mohana (Krsna) charged me to be your companion ? 
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Thus the teches of the iessentanulae, 


22. Know that she is Vipralabdha (Disappointed) who has made an appointment through a messenger, and 


sends her to bring him, and is grieved because he does not come. 


Vipralabdha, thoughts unspoken : 


23. (The Nayika’s feelings described by the Sakhi) : 


Flowers are like arrows, fragrance becomes ill-odour, pleasant bowers like fiery furnaces, , 
Gardens are like the wild woods, Ah Kesgava! the moon-rays! burn her body as though with fever, [ 
Love like a tiger holds her heart, no watch of the night brings any gladness, 

Songs have the sound of abuse, Aa has the taste of poison, every jewel burns like a firebrand. 


Vipralabdha, thoughts outspoken : 


24. (The Sakhi says to a friend) : 


‘As she walks beside the (water’s) edge looking (down) she sees her own body reflected, like something 
inscribed on a campak-leaf ; 


Breaking to pieces all of her garlands, she strikes the messenger in furious anger. 
Ah KeSava Dasa! again and again she sighs, deriding all delights, full of impatience, deeply distressed, 


Lacking any sign of Kanha’s (coming), she speaks not with me, but joins her hands and suffers twofold 
sorrow.» 


Pictures of the Vipralabdha, such as our Figure 9, correspond to those of the Utka, but the night has passed, 
and the lover has not come: the Nayika is tearing off her jewels, and flinging them down, in accordance with 
the last line of KeSava Dasa’s v. 23,—‘‘every jewel burns like a firebrand.” ‘The original of Figure 9 has no 
inscription, but we have another example—said to be by Mola Ram of Gahrwal—inscribed with the text of 
Kegava Dasa (v. 23), and others without text, but duly labelled. 


25. 


aes 


25. 


VIII. ATHA ABHISARIKA LAKSANA.’ [2 
Hita tain kat mada madana tain piya son milat zu jar 
So kahiye Abhtsartka barani trividht banat 


Pracchanna Premabhisartka 


. Linat hamaitn mola ana-bolain ai zanyo moha, moht Ghanasyama ghana mala boli lyai haz 


Dekho hvathat dukha jahan dehai na dekhi parat, dekho katse bata Keso damini dikhai hat 
Uiice nice bica kica hantaka na pide paga, sthasa gayanda gati ati sukha dai hai 
Bhart bhayaka&ri nist nipata akeli tuma, nahin prananadtha satha prema go sahai hat 


Prakasa Premibhisarika 
Nainana ki aturat bainant ki caturadi, gata ki gurat na durat: dyuti cala kt 
Apne caritra nakat citrita vicitra citra, citrint zyon so hat satha putrika guvala ki 
Canda ke samana caru cae son carhi phirati, kartkat tthare mrga-nainant ki palki 
Kyat paya pina aru khatye pina prina pyare, ai hat ju ai alabelt guali Kaltkt 


Thus the teches of the Abhisarika : 


Those are to be called the three sorts of Abhisarika (Going forth) who go to meet a beloved from love, 
or pride, or desire. 


Pigieebhientie thoughts unspoken : 


. (Dialogue) : 


(He) “Thou hast bought me for a price, coming thus unbidden, | know thy love.” 

(She) ‘‘ Ah, Ghanasyam, the cloud-wreath’s® bidding it was that brought me here.” [3 
(He) ‘Grief is manifest wheresoever thy body is not seen: how didst thou see the way?” - 

(She) ‘“ Lightning showed me the path.” 

(He) ‘“ Up hill and down dale and through the mud, did not the thorns hurt thy feet?” 

(She) ‘Courage like an elephant’s gave me great comfort.” 

(He) “ The night is very fearsome and thou quite alone.” 

(She) ‘Nay, Lord of my Life, Love is my companion.” 


1 Yaunha seems to represent jov, a dialect word signifying “ the moon.” 


2 KeSava Dasa describes three varieties of Abhisarika. We omit vv. 26-30, which also distinguish Abhisarika’s as Svakiya, 
Parakiya, and Samanya. 
5 Ghana-mala, 1.e. Krsna himself, Ghanasyama, the “ Dark Cloud.” 
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Premabhisarika, thoughts outspoken : 
32. (Sakhi to Nayaka) : 


‘The lightning surpasses not the restlessness of her eyes, the art of her speech, nor the brightness of her 


body, 
Strange is the picture painted by her doings, like a cz¢r7nz' too is the cowherd’s daughter : i 
Fair as the moon, she flits here and there at her sweet will, making her pa/hz” of thy deer-eyes, — ie 


Please drink this milk and eat this Aa, dear breath-of-my-life, for she who comes is the cowherd KaAli’s 
amorous daughter (in very sooth).” 


Pracchanna Garbhabhisartka 
33. Larwli lilt kalori lurt kahan Lala luke kahan airga lagad kat 
Aju tau Kesava katsahun lerubai laga na deta katsahan ai kat 
Vegi calau calt ai bulavana daurin akeliyaun haunr akulat kat 
Bhilahu gokula gaun men Govinda kijat garura na gait carat kat 
Prakasa Garbhibhisartka 
34. Candana carhai caru ambara kai ura hara sumana srigara sohat ananda ke kanda jyonr 
Varaun krora Rati-natha bina main bazavain gatha mrgaya marila satha Bani Jaga-bandha jyon 
Caunka caunka cakat st sautina kt dati calin so tain bhat dina arivinda gati manda jyau 
Timira viyoga bhile locana cakora phile-at Braja-candra Candravali cali canda jyon 


Garbhabhisarika, thoughts unspoken : 
33. (The Nayika thinks) : 
Where and O where have you hidden away yourself to-day, O Lala ?? Our dear blue heifer’s new-born[® 
calf 
She will nowise suckle to-day, O Kegava, she will not let me go near her nor come to me: 
Hurrying along, I am running to call you, I am all alone in despair, 
Ah Govinda, do not even pretend to be proud in the very cowherds’ village where you grazed your cows! 


Garbhabhisarika, thoughts outspoken : 
34. (The Sakhi describes her) : 


‘With sandal paste and charming garb, a garland on her breast, and fine array, she shines like the root 
of bliss ; 

Millions of Rati-lords might sell themselves for her, and sing her praises to the 47; the deer and cranes 
attend on her, as on Sarasvati, world-worshipped ; 

Like a frightened whirlwig, she excels the lightning of her rivals, who are abased like lilies in the sun: 


Her partridge eyes have now forgot the pain of separation, and are opened wide,—Candravali, the moon 
of Braj, is coming, like the moon herself.” 


Pracchanna Kamabhisarthka 
35. Urajhata uraga capata carananit phant dekhata vividhi nisicara ai carike 
Ganata na lagata musala dhira barasata fhilli gana ghosa niraghosa jala dhérike 
Janati na bhisana girana pata phatata na kantaka ataki ura uraja ujarike 
Pretana ki puchain nart hauna pat tain sikhyo yaha yoga katso sara abhisara abhisarike 
Prakasa Kaimabhisartha 
36. Gopa bare bare baithe athaint Kesava koti sabha abagahin 
Khelata bilaka gala galina main bala vilokt viloki bikahin 
Avatt jati lugai cahin aise ghiinghuta main pahincanati chanhin 
Canda so anana karhi kahin cali stijhata hat kachu tohin ki nahin 
Kamabhisarika, thoughts unspoken : 
35. (The Sakhi describes the Nayika) : 
Serpents twine about her ankles, snakes are trampled underfoot, diverse ghosts she sees on every hand, 
She takes no keep for pelting rain, nor hosts of locusts screaming midst the roaring of the storm, 
She does not heed her jewels falling nor her torn dress, the thorns that pierce her breast do not 
delay her,— 
The goblin wives are asking her: Whence have you learnt this yoga? Oh Abhisarika, how marvellous 
this trysting | 
1 The second of the fourfold classification (see p. 1). 


° Palanquin: as she moves about so does her image in his following eyes, which thus become a carriage in which she seems 
to ride. 


®° Lala, KeSava (when not referring to the poet), Govinda, Ghanasyama, Gopala, Son of Nand, Lord of Braj, Kanha, Hari, 
Mohana, etc., are all names of Krsna. 
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Kamabhisarika, thoughts outspoken : 
36. (The Sakhi says to the Nayika) : 
‘“The chiefs of the herdsmen are sitting in-fere, ah KeSava! thousands are now assembled, 
Bands of youngsters are playing in every street, the youths will be sold for the sight of you, 
Coming and going, the women of every quarter will know your face beneath its veil,— 
Where are you taking that moon-face,—have you your wits or none?” 


Abhisarika pictures are not at all rare; for this Nayika has been a favourite subject alike for poet and 
painter. Before speaking of the pictures, we quote for comparison a few verses from the Abhisarika poems 
included in Vidhyapati’s Langtya Padabal : 


Gainlier than a royal elephant, more graceful than the swan, 
She goes to keep her tryst: 
Her glorious body far surpasses any golden bud, 
Or flawless flash of lightning. 
or again, 
Radha’s love is new, 
No obstacle can stay her : 
She has started all alone, 
Reckless of any road. 


She casts away the jewelled necklace 

That weighed upon her jutting breasts : 

She casts the rings and bracelets from her hands, 
And leaves them all along the way. 


The jewelled anklets from her feet 
She flings afar and hurries on: 
The night is very thick and black, 
But Love lights up the gloom. 


It will not be overlooked that these are actual songs, while KeSava’s Dasa’s work is, strictly speaking, an analysis. 
A Western Abhisarika will be recognized in John Davidson’s ‘ Ballad of a Nun.” 


A further Hindi text, quoted on the two Pahari pictures here reproduced in Figures 14 and 15, and by some 
poet not identified, is quoted below, in the section ‘‘ Other Poets.” 


Turning now to the actual pictures, of which we have more than half a dozen, some inscribed and others 
labelled, we find that they are all night scenes, and generally illustrate KeSava Dasa’s v.35. The rain, darkness, 
serpents, scattered jewels, and lightning are nearly always represented, and very frequently the goblin’s wives, 
who are repulsive and alarming creatures in the shape of hags with feet turned backwards; our Figure-11 is 
inscribed with Kesgava Dasa’s v. 35. 


The two figures 14 and 15, already mentioned, are inscribed with texts by an unknown poet. One of these 
pictures (Figure 15) departs rather widely from the more usual types. 


The last picture (Figure 16) is a primitive from the Jammu district, and whether so intended or not, very 
well illustrates Kegava Dasa’s v. 31, the dialogue of Amans and Puella. We have not met with any picture 
corresponding to KesSava Dasa’s Garbhabhisarika, where, moreover, even the description scarcely seems to fit the 
name. We gather that as a rule the painters did not care to distinguish the different species of Abhisarika, and 
that this was a nicety reserved for the Rhetoricians. 


Mr. Percy Brown has described a typical Abhisarika picture in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Poetry passing through an enchanted forest” —(Modern Review, April 1914, p. 405). 


d 


The words Pracchanna and Prakasa are rendered above by ‘thoughts unspoken’ 


and ‘thoughts out- 
spoken.” The literal meaning of pracchanna is ‘‘secret,” and of prakasa, “manifest.” 


OLMPER PORTS. 


The Eight Nayikas are described by many other Hindi poets beside KeSava Dasa. Although these are 
less frequently quoted by the Pahari painters, it is important to remember that other poets are sometimes repre- 
sented, for a very slight variation of the mofzf may easily lead to a misunderstanding of the picture. 


We have, for example, two drawings (Prosita and Khandita Nayikas) inscribed with verses by Mati Rama,! 
which are transcribed and translated below. That of the Khandita Nayika shows the heroine standing in a 
doorway, facing Krsna, who has just arrived on the scene, while two maids are spreading a bed in an upper 
chamber. At first sight this might be thought to illustrate KeSava Dasa’s VasakaSayya; but reference to the 
quoted verse of Mati Rama shows that the bed is prepared, not for the Nayaka and Nayika, but with a very 
sarcastic intention. The verses follow : 


1 Apparently Mati Rama Tripathi of Tikamapur, #7. c7v. 1650-1682 A.D. See Grierson,Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 
p-62. We have met with other examples of Mati Rama’s verses quoted on Pahari pictures, 
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Madhyi Khandité 


Java kalilira otha aijana ki lika sonhe be,aina alika lokaltka na visariye 

Kavi Mati Rima chati nakha chata jagamage dagamage sudhe maga me na dhariye 
Kasa ke uchitrata ho palaka palaka yate altha mat paudht srama ratt kau nivariye 
Atapate bena mukha bata ni kahata vahe latapate peca sira piga ke sudhiriye 


Doha 
Kou karo kiteka yaha tajau na teva Gupitla 
Nist aurant kat paga paraun dina aurani kat Lila 
‘Begone, thou child of Deceit! a streak of strm stains your lips, you will not leave your wonted lies— 


O poet Mati Rama! your breast (is torn) by nails, your head is shaking, you cannot walk along the 
straight path, 


You find it hard to speak: you should relieve the nigne s fatigue by resting on the bed awhile! 


Your lips cannot speak out their words, but only stammer: and pray put straight the loosened folds of the 
turban on your head!” 


‘“Whatever anyone may do, Gopala will not leave his (evil) ways,— 
One woman’s feet this Lala touches by night, another’s by day!” 


So much for Mati Rama’s Khandita. The illustration to his Prosita-patika differs little from those 
accompanying Kesava Dasa’s verses: the dejected Nayika is seated in conversation with the Sakhi, who has 
just returned from ‘‘seeing off” the husband on his journey. The verses run: 


Prosita-patika : K(avitta) 
Vara kittka saheli nikat kahain kesthin kett niviri savart 
Rakhatt roki kahat Mati Rima calain ansuva akhiyani tat bhart 
Prana pyarau calyo jabatat kachu aurahi rita nthari 
Piri janavati angani main kahi pira janavati kihe na pyari 
Doha 

Priya viyoga tiya drga jalaindhi jala taranga adhikai 
Varuni mila vela pare si vahuryo vahurit vilai 

[In line 1, mzvtrc is evidently equivalent to mzvar7. | 


(The Sakhi describes the Nayika) : 

‘Dearest friend, speak out how long it is (since) he rode away” : 

Though striving to hold back her sobs, O Mati Rama, the tears were flowing fast from her eyes: 
Since her heart’s darling departed she seems in some way changed : 

Yellow appears on her body,—but why will the darling not speak of the cause of her grief ? 


For separation from her beloved, the woman’s eyes are overflowing with tears like waves, 
An ocean tide (varunt-vela) of heavy sobbing continually pours from the roots (of her eyes). 


The following Hindi text by a poet not identified is attached to the Prosita- -preyasi picture reproduced in our 
Figure 7. 
Vesara moti dutt jhalaka-pari otha para ai 
Cuno hoina catura ttya kyon pata pocyo 7a 22 
Milt candana bende rahi gore muha na lakhat 
JSyonr jyon mada lali carhe tyon tyon udharata jar 23 
Bhat chabt tana vasana milt varant sake su na baina 


Anga opa agit auri agi angu duraina 24 
Sohata agutha piike anavata jaro jarie 
Jityau taravani duti sudharit paryo tarunt mano pae 25 


The lightning of her nose-ring’s pearls illumines her lips, 

And because the artful lady wipes her face with a fold of her veil, 

So smudged is the sandal mark, it cannot be seen on her bright face : 

The more her glowing passion rises, the more is she disarrayed. 

Such is the charm of her body and dress together, it may not be told in words: 
Though the bodice adorn the body, yet does it scorch her body with fiery pangs. 
Albeit the toe is made fair by the ring, yet does that toe-ring burn like fire,— 
As a forest tree that lightning has conquered, is the shapely damsel’s heart. 


[Sudhari is apparently a form of sudhala or sudaula, shapely |. 
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In addition to the other poems quoted above, we have noted one on Khandita Nayaka by Mola Ram, 
the poet painter of Garhwal (fl. 1800 a.p.): this is not quoted, because portions of the text are missing. 


Finally we have the verse by a poet not identified, quoted on each of the two Abhisarika pictures here 
reproduced in Figures 14 and 15. This runs: 


Atha Krsnabhisartka kavitta ~ 
Kari ghana ghata bhari pahirilar kart start ankhina men dekhyo tere karo kajarat had 
Karo tkuranga stro ghasikat lagdu anga kairo cova katicuki subhalen hi bhigat hai 
Kare pata sundara yuhde saba bhisana kart bent pitha para chortkat suhai hat 
Arse samain atsi hvat kat jai milt Kanhara son Gu hit to sigart karai hama ai hat 


Thus the Black Abhisarika : 
Leaden and lowering clouds—dight in a black and heavy s@rz—dark collyrium seen on thine eyes, 
All earth o’erspread with one dark hue—a dark black bodice on thy body—gleaming serpent—drenching 


rain, 

Lovely the jet-black silken robe, and all thy gear is seemly—the black braid beauteous on thy back let 
fall, — 

At such a time, in such a guise, faring to meet with Krsna—to-day hast thou hastily finished (household) 
labours ! 


| This text accompanies our Figure 15. The version accompanying Figure 14 is rather corrupt. Even here. 
the third line is a syllable short. Yahde seems to stand for swhae=is beautiful. | 


The following Abhisara #avit/a by an unknown poet appears on a sketch similar to our Figure 15, but 
with the addition of a crowd of female goblins surrounding Radha: 


Bhadon kt andhert rata, tarita tarata réta, maga bho apara age nadi hat kinari hat 

Jahan bhart bhira hat nisécara curatlana ki, take bica chari-st masala-st nthart hat 

Prema pantha pari yate, pari-st urani gata, bhana taka binda ligt lagana karart hat 

Jahan bana ghana syama uta dehat Ghanasyama, tahain pyari vama Ghanasyama pen sidhart hai 
~ 


Dark night of the month of Bhadon, thunder crashing, path impassable, in front the river and water’s 


edgee— 

Where a thick host of goblins and ghosts appears, (Radha) between them appears like a knife or a 
pestle, 

On love's way fallen, she flies like a fairy, a speck in the sky,’ firm in affection: ic 


Where the thicket is deep and dark, there is the body of Ghanasyama, there the woman-beloved goes to 
find Ghanasyama. 


OTHER CONDITIONS OF THE NAYIKA. 


The eight conditions of a Nayika above described by no means exhaust the emotional and circumstantial 
possibilities of a heroine ; so that it is not surprising to find amongst the Pahari paintings some pictures which, 
though they might at first sight be interpreted as representing one of the Eight Nayikas, more likely have some 
other significance. Examples of these are reproduced in Figures 8 and 1o. 


Figure 8 resembles the Prosita-patika in so far as it shows the Nayika in conversation with a Sakhi 
(cf. Figure 7): but the Nayika is offended, rather than lonely, and the picture most likely represents the delivery 
of a message brought by the dazka (messenger or go-between) from the Nayaka to the Nayika. It exactly 
illustrates the following lines of Vidhyapati : 


Kope kamalamukhi palati n& hera,t 
Baithah vimukha ctrége 


The wrathful face of a lily she would not turn, 
She sat unmoved with averted face. 


'T take dhana as nabha, the sky. 
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Another picture (Figure 10), evidently by the same hand, might be supposed to represent the Khandita 
Nayika. Much more probably it represents the heroine’s unyielding Pride (m#a@na) or “cruelty,” and illustrates 
some such lines as Vidhyapati’s : . ; 


Kata kata anuna,e karu baran&ha 
O dhant manini palati n& ciha.. . 
Parasite carana sahasa nahi ho,e 
Kara jora thart badana puna jo,e 


How many prayers the Lord of lovers offers, 
That haughty damsel will not look on him.... 
To touch her feet he does not dare, 

But stays with folded hands and gazes on her face. 


We may remark here that amongst the Pahari paintings we have not found any bearing actual quotations 
from Vidhydapati. It is not necessary to suppose that his songs were known in Kanera, though this is possible ; 
it is certain that Jayadeva was known. The fact that almost every line of Vidhyapati could be paralleled in the 
paintings does not prove that, his songs were actually known in Kangra; for all the poets and painters of 
Hindustan were familiar with the same traditional and lyrical mot7fs. The Hindu painting, poetry and music of 
Hindustan stand in the closest alliance from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. 


The following Hindi lines, detached from a picture that I have not seen, are exactly descriptive of the 
‘Manini’”’ of Figure to: 


Kavita: Kino rosa etau tat na kabahu. na to kat dost manahi ki hau 
Marahi pi ke praina petht kai kijtyat, au merit ali dyryar ho 
Lahti tajt pyiye adhara rasa, lyat kaha ethikar 
Prinapatt tero bhiyo caro, so rahatu nitaha ta pat 
Lu risati kahit, bhauhant amarthi vanke naina phertkat 
Kart nict ditha, phorit meri itha, pitht de dau baithikat 


[In line 5 the syllable Zaz which follows amazthi in the original, is transferred to the end: in line 6 the 
metrically superfluous words pachaz kaha, “ gaining what,” are omitted]. 


Never before hast thou shown such anger and pride: 

Restore to his heart thy lover’s dying life, which thyself bestowed, O darling mine! 
Refrain from this (cruelty), and drink the nectar of (his) lips; why wilt thou take offence ? 
The Lord of thy life is loving, (but) this weighs ever upon him. 

Why art thou wroth, why frown, why turn away thy curving eyes, 

With lowered looks, breaking his bricks, sitting with bended back ? 


| Here ethikat=aintihat, itha=inta: and pithi de dau means “crouching like a tiger,” a characteristic pose 
of the Nayika in sorrow or anger, e.g.,in Figure 5. ‘ Breaking his bricks ”= destroying his refuge, his happiness ]. 


Amongst other poems detached from their pictures I have found one describing the Parakiya heroine, by 


Kalidasa—probably Kalidasa Tribedi of Banpura in the Doab (fl. 1700 a.p.). 


In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Mukandi Lal, of Garhwal, now at Oxford, for invaluable 
assistance in preparing the above translations from the Hindi of Kesava Dasa and other poets. 


PE SCN CRON Aor bdo Te OS TRA LIONS, 
l-THE. EIGHT. NAYIKAS, 


Figure 1.—Svadhinapatika Nayika. A terrace covered with a striped darz. Radha seated, Krsna tending 
her feet ; a Sakhi looking on in surprise and speaking to Radha. The back inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v. 5. 
Kangra,! about 1800 A.D. Size of original. Author’s collection. [* 


Figure 2.—Utka Nayika. A night scene with lightning ; the expectant heroine waiting at the trysting-place,? 
standing on a bed of leaves beneath a tree in which two birds are love-making. By the same hand as Figure 1, 
and inscribed at the back with KeSava Dasa’s vv.7 and 8, Kangra, about 1800 a.p. Size of original. Author’s 
collection. 


1 The Pahari paintings fall into two main groups; those of the Jammu district, and those of the Kangra district. It must be 
understoad that these terms include many local styles (e.g., Mandi, and Guler belonging to the Kangra group), of which the 
exact source can rarely, as yet, be determined. Those which I| believe to be from Kangra proper are indicated thus: (Kot 
Kangra). The whole area from which the paintings come is included between Kashmir and Nepal, Kulu and Amritsar. I have 
not seen any Rajasthani pictures of Nayikas, nor any Mughal versions. 


2 “House” (dhama), in the quoted text, must not be understood to mean “a building,” but rather ‘the place (where the 
heroine waits).”’ 
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Figure 3.—Utka Nayika. Night scene; the heroine stands expectant on a bed of leaves; her left arm is 
round the trunk of the tree under which she stands, while her right hand is raised in an attitude of wonder. 
Three deer are drinking from the lotus pond on her right. Locality doubtful; probably 17th century. No 
inscription. The original measures 84 by 54in. Author's collection. 


Figure 4.—Utka Nayika. Night scene; the heroine seated on a bed of leaves in a flowery grove, near a 
stream from which a deer is drinking; behind the trees, another deer. Kangra; late 18th century. No 
inscription. The original measures 8? by 5Zin. Author's collection. 

We have a very similar drawing (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kegava Dasa’s v. 11. 


Figure 5.—Abhisandhita Nayika.—The Quarrel; Radha hopeless, Krsna departing. The usual type, but 
no inscription. Kangra; early 19th century. Original in the Lahore Museum. 
We have a similar drawing inscribed with Kesgava Dasa’s vv. 13, 14. 


= 


Figure 6.—Khandita Nayika. Radha meets and reproaches Krsna, who has just returned in the morning. 
The usual type, but no inscription. By the same hand as the last. Kangra; early 19th century. Original in 
the Lahore Museum. 

We have a similar drawing (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kegava Dasa’s v. 17. 


Figure 7.—Prosita-preyasi. The dejected Nayika, wiping her eyes with the end of her veil; the Sakhi 
speaking to her. Inscribed with a text not read. The usual type. Kangra (Guler?); about 1800. The 
original (oval) measures 74 by 5%in. Inscription quoted on p. 11, beginning Vesara motz. Author’s collection. 

We have a similar example (by the same hand as Figure 11) inscribed with Kegava Dasa’s v. 20. 


Figure 9.—Vipralabdha Nayika. Like the Utka of Figure 2, but night has passed and the sun has risen 
without the Nayaka coming ; the Nayika is tearing off her jewels in despair. By the same hand as Figures 1 and 
2. Inscribed with KeSava Dasa’s vv. 22 and 23. Kangra; about 1800. Size of original. Author’s collection. 


Figure 11.—Abhisarika Nayika. Uncoloured sketch for a night scene: the Nayika proceeding in search of 
the Nayaka, her jewels falling upon the ground, serpents coiling about her ankles, while a goblin-wife addresses 
her from a tree. Inscribed with Kesava Dasa’s v.35. Kangra (Kot Kangra); late 18th century. The original 
measures 7 by 5in. Author’s collection. | 

We have three others from the same hand, each inscribed with the appropriate text from Kegava Dasa. 


Figure 12.—Vasakasayya Nayika. The Nayika has received news that her Lord is returning, and he is in 
fact to be seen on the opposite shore of the lake, and a boat has been sent to meet him; a maid is preparing the 
bed, and the whole house is being put in order. On the left, on a roof, a crow is announcing the Nayaka’s 
return, A maid in the foreground is sprinkling scent on the ground. The Nayika is looking out of the door. 
No inscription. Kangra (Kot Kangra); 18th century. The original measures 84 by 62in. Author’s collection. 


A partly coloured drawing, perhaps by the same hand as my Nala-Damayanti series (/udian Drawings, 
I, Pl. 26, and I], Pls. 6-10). : 


Figure 13.—Vasakasayya Nayika. Radha welcoming Krsna on the terrace of a lakeside palace; a maid 
preparing the bed. No inscription. Kangra (Kot Kangra); late 18th century. The original measures 10 by 64 in. 
Author's collection. 


Figure 14.—Abhisarika Nayika (Krsnabhisarika). The Nayika is proceeding to, her lover, through forest, 
rain and lightning ; her jewels are falling on the road, and snakes are all about her feet. Inscribed with the text 
above quoted, beginning Aa@rz ghana ghata. Kangra; latter 18th century. The original measures 114 by 74in. 
Author’s collection. 

This is one of only two Pahari pictures I have seen in which pine trees are represented; the deodar forests 
lay beyond the ken of most of the painters. The one other picture, also in my collection, represents Devi in two 
forms, with others, against a background of pine-covered mountains, and amongst the pines is a single palm ; this 
combination of palm and pine may be seen by the traveller on his way through Mandi. 


Figure 15.—Abhisarika Nayika (Krsnabhisarika). Krsna waits on a bed of leaves in a dark grove, while 
Radha approaches through the night. An unusual type. Inscribed with the same text as the last, more correctly 
written. Kangra (Kot Kangra?) ; latter 18th century. The original measures 51 by 82 in. Author’s collection. 


Figure 16.—Abhisarika Nayika. ‘The Nayika has come through rain and danger, at which the Nayaka 
lifts his hands in surprise. Inscribed with a short text in a character allied to Sarada. Jammu district; 17th 
century. The original measures 74 by t1in. Author’s collection. 7 

An example of the Jammu district primitives. These are called ‘ Tibati” pictures by Amritsar dealers, but 
have nothing to do with Tibet. 


Il—OTHER NAYIKAS. 


Figure 8.—Dutika (Messenger) and Nayika. The former delivering a.message, the latter seated with 
averted face. Kangra (Guler?); about 1800. Original measures (oval) 9 by 54in. Author’s collection. 


Figure 10.—Manini. Nayika and Nayaka (Radha and Krsna) on the terrace of a river-side palace; Radha 
repulses the prayers of Krsna. Kangra (Guler?), by the same hand as Figure 8; about 1800. Original 
measures (including border) 83 by 5in. Author’s collection. 
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PAINTED CEILING AT KELANIYA VIHARA, CEYLON. 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc. 


The Kelaniya Vihara, about six miles from Colombo, represents a very old foundation (Prince Yatalatissa, 
306 B.C., according to one tradition), but the present wooden temple does not go further back than the eighteenth 
century 4.D. The main building consists of an image room with a large reclining image (Buddha's Parznzrvana), 
and an antechamber with four doors. The walls and ceiling of the latter are elaborately painted. Amongst the 
pictures on the walls are many 7a@akas, particularly the Vessantara and Kindura Jatakas; there is a representation 
of Mara’s battle, with a figure of Mihikata (Earth Goddess) rising from the ground at Buddha's feet; and there 
are decorative bands of flowers in pots, zarz-data, and portraits of royal benefactors and successive incumbents ; 
above all these, forming a frieze next to the roof, are seated and standing representations of Buddha (the 
Satsatiya, or Seven Stations). Most of these details can be clearly seen in the reproduction on Plate VIIIa of 
my ‘‘ Medizval Sinhalese Art.” The paintings probably date from the earliest part of the nineteenth century ; 
they are inferior in quality to the late eighteenth century paintings at Degaldoruva near Kandy (‘ Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art, Pl. I.), but are still interesting and attractive, while all the pattern work is admirable. 


The boarded ceiling is also completely covered with paintings. Details are reproduced in Figs. 3 and 4 of 
Plate XIV. of ‘“ Medizval Sinhalese Art,” where Fig. 3 is wrongly described as representing the ‘‘ Nine Planets.” 
In the accompanying Plate (Pl. 9) I am able to reproduce a photograph of almost the whole ceiling, taken for me 
by Messrs. Skeen & Co., of Colombo, a few years ago. It will be seen that the area photographed is divided 
into five compartments, marked A. B. on the left and C..D. E. on the right. 


The upper left hand compartment (A) contains the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, and the Sun and Moon. 
The names of the zodiacal signs, beginning from the top left hand corner, are as follows :—(Varsaka), Tula, 
Kanni, Simha, Kataka, Mituna, Va(r)sabha, Mesa, Mina, Kumbha, Makara, Danu. The central area is occupied 
by figures in Kandyan costume, holding up the orbs of the Sun and Moon, against a background of stars and 
clouds. : 


The next compartment (B) represents the Regents of the Four Quarters and Half-quarters. Beginning 
from the top left hand corner, the legends read: Nayiritya (S.W.), Yamya (S.), Akni (S.E.), Indra (E.), Isana 
(N.E.), Somya (N.), Vayavuya (N.W.), Varunya (W.). To get these in their right positions it is necessary to 
hold the reproduction overhead, like the original painting. The central figure of a Naga is probably the Bhuma 
Naga Raja, whose movements are indicated in vv. 56-59 of the Mayamataya.' [' 


”) 


The two compartments C and E reproduce the ‘Tree of Life” sotzf so characteristic of South Indian 
palampores ; the festooned border could also be exactly paralleled amongst the same textiles. The remaining 
compartment (D) is a design of four Zamsas with necks entwined, known to Sinhalese painters as a hamsa-puttuva. 
The three narrow vertical bands covered with repeating floral ornament (lotus, etc.), represent three beams on 
which the painted roof boards rest. 


1 Medieval Sinhalese Art,” p. 126. 


COMIGENDA TO “NOTES ON JAINA 2k’ 

Page 17, line ay for sé read so, 

z ,, 6, for ustyarapura read usiyarapura. 

, , 7, after heta add 7766. 

ks ,, 8, for after examination of read Whose and from Whom is 

7 ,, 19, for sada read sada. 

- 5, 23, for ever (avamcchata ?) who ts a read ever fixed (/) (on Him) who is the 
Plate 10, for 1627 read 1623 (as p. 16, 1. 3). 


CORRIGENDUM TO “THE EIGHT NAYIKAS.” 


Page 8, line 33, for carztra nakai read carttrana kat. 
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